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T is proper to notice a few detached circum- 
ſtances by way of preface. 


The following treatiſe was written not ſo much 
to prove, as to defend opinions. I therefore con- 
ſulted in it the works of the opponents, rather 
than of the friends of the free ſyſtem of trade. The 
notes ſince added will not diminiſh the pleaſure to 
ariſe from a complete peruſal of the performances 
from which they are borrowed. |; 


With reſpect to the writers on theſe ſubjects, I 
know of none who have treated of commercial 
liberty in expreſs detail and with-a view to remove 
objections, before the French. I do not refer to 
particular paſſages in Fenelon * and others; but 


* Much is ſaid of the beauties of Fenelon's Telemachus and little of its 
precepts, which contain the ſeeds of all the ſentiments, if not of all the doc- 
trines of modern political economy, The temple of Gnidus of Monteſquieu, 
ſeems to rival Telemachus in points of taſte and deſcription, but Monteſquien 
in his writings on the ſubject of political proſperity, has ſcarcely made nearer 
approaches to the truth, than Fenelon ; and he certainly fell ſhort of him in 
courage in declaring it, 
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to the works of the Oeconomiſtes, who firſt re- 


duced the free ſyſtem to elements, and gave to it 4 


its modern preciſion and extent. The French 
writings (and ſince we owe them the praiſe, let us q 
chearfully give it) have long abounded in eloquent 
leſſons of philanthropy, which have ſenſibly af- 1 
fected the way of thinking of European authors; | 
and conſequently muſt ſooner or later influence | 


the manners of the . weſtern world, and thence 
of all the earth. —— With the exception of a 
few enlightened perſons, eſpecially in Scotland, 
the free ſyſtem of commerce has been little 


patronized by the writers of our own iſland; | 


and indeed unleſs in Flanders, which is deeply i 


intereſted in a tranſit trade, we have ſeen it fa- 


voured in its full extent by few European traders 


in modern times. 


The pages here preſented to the public are 
filent as to mercantile companies ; for the public 
has objects more important even than its com- 
merce. The queſtion reſpecting the 3 Eaſt 
India company in particular, ſtands involved in 
deep conſiderations of domeſtic and foreign poli- 
tics; and there are many monopolies which muſt 
ſubſiſt, till indemnity ſhall be given to the hold- 
ers. — Happy would it be for Europe and for 
India, could India become ſelf-governed, under 
the 
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6 
the auſpices of her ancient freedom of trade and 
her ſober ſyſtem of morals; from which princi- 
pally her arts and wealth ſeem to have ariſen. 
Our Chineſe trade is embarraſſed neither with 
wars, forts, nor expenſive eſtabliſhments, com- 
pared with the burthen of which, the commer- 
cial impoſitions we ſuffer in China, deſerve no 
mention; which is ſolely owing to China being 
an independent power, It is not indeed meant 


to commend a trade which conſiſts of an exchange 
of uſeful articles on our fide, for agreeable articles 


on theirs; but our Eaſt India trade in this reſpect 


can claim no preference over that to China. 


I have no where employed the terms of active 


and paſſive commerce, If by active commerce 


is meant, diligence in the production of com- 
modities, I accede to the diſtinction; but by no 
means ſo, if it is merely in queſtion, whether com- 
modities ſhall be exchanged at home or abroad. 
It may be convenient to ſome nations to be active 
abroad in ſearch of foreign markets; but athers 
may find no detriment in waiting for the ap- 
pearance of foreign traders at home, — For ex- 
ample, I have juſt ſhewn the poſſibility of navi- 
gating many thouſand miles to purſue a loſing 
eaſtern commerce, in a caſe too where the ad- 
vantage falls to the leſs civilized over the mare 
civilized people, 
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The new governments of North-America may 
offer another inſtructive inſtance in this particu- 
lar. — If theſe governments purſue their advan- 
tages for agriculture; if they admit the manu- 
factures of Europe, rendered cheap by bounties 
and by the real advantages attending the-arts in 
rich and populous countries, without regard to their 
own manufactures, (which will always be eſta- 
bliſhed with eaſe, when their eſtabliſhment is be- 
neficial ;) and if they avoid politics; they may 
outwit, by a natural conduct, a multitude f 
nations who think themſelves wiſe becauſe their 
plans are intricate, It cannot be uſeful for Ame- 
rica to be noticed at preſent in Europe, otherwiſe 
than by her good ſenſe: ſhe ſhould grow to 
greatneſs, like the trees of her wilderneſſes, in the 
midſt of filence and retreat. Nothing can check 
her population depending upon a facility of ſub- 
ſiſtence ; or oppreſs her ſtrength ſpringing from 
numbcrs, ſituation, and knowledge, If Europe 
does not treat America with wiſdom, America 
would do ill to copy the weak example of thoſe 
whom the diſcipline of experience has not yet 
been able to inſtruct. She has the peculiar hap- 
pineſs of being able to ſhape her courſe free from 
the influence of her own errors and thoſe of others; 
beginning where all nations may be happy to 


end. 
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The proteſt which I ſhall be found to have en- 
tered, againſt raſh changes in the regulations of 
commerce, eannot be renewed too often. In a 
work dedicated to the purſuit of principles, a 
detail of the neceſſary exceptions, which muſt 
be different in different countries, cannot be ex- 
pected; eſpecially as thoſe they intereſt, will not 
be wanting in ſuggeſting them. I ſhall rather 
make the following obſervation, —— In tra- 
cing original principles, we muſt contemplate the 
natural circumſtances of man; but in applying 
theſe principles to praftice, we muſt conſider 
his actual ſituation. In modern commerce, we 
have to allow not only for the pardonable errors 
of traders themſelves, but for the faulty eſtabliſh- 
ments they have made under the ſanction of laws 
or long continued ſyſtems of adminiſtration, If 
we attempt violent and ſudden alterations, we may 
be diſappointed even in our purſuit of wealth, and 
we ſhall certainly injure the more weighty concern 
of juſtice. To attain therefore the knowledge of 
ſound principles, is but a part of our object; we 
muſt know when and how to introduce them into 
action. Almoſt every Scylla in politics has a 
Charybdis in its neighborhood; and we muſt re- 
member that in vitium ducit culpe fuga, /i caret 
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This caution is not deſigned to counteract 
the original view, with which this treatiſe was 
written, The public muſt ſteadily purſue its 
intereſt; but not per fas & nefas. It mult ſome- 
times purchaſe a liberty to uſe its original powers, 
by making compenſations for the reſult of its own 
intervening laws; it muſt avoid adding new errors 
to old ones; it muſt reform its national foreign po- 
litics; it mult pave the way for happier times; 

and it muſt execute ſome of thoſe many meaſures, 
which are for the benefit of all and injurious to 
none, — Though I have intimated in what fol- 
lows, that there is a ſpeculative limit to proſperity 
in politics, a ſtateſman muſt adopt for his conſtant 
motto that of Charles V. plus outre. 


I ſhall be ready to acknowlege any miſtakes 
into which I may. find I have fallen, but I ſhall 
unwillingly mix in diſputes which time alone ſhall 
ſeem likely to diſſipate, 


Conceiving peace to be the beſt friend both of 
commerce and of mankind, I think it proper to 
intimate, that I meditate the publication of an- 
other ſhort treatiſe under the title of PACIFIC 
PRINCIPLES. 
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This work having been printed from an imperfect copy, the 


author has pointed out the following correftions and — 
ations as of moſt importance. 


Page 29, l. 17, dele © apparently.“ 


32, Note, I. 5, after © formerly,” inſert © the check given to inteils and 
« gifts in mortmain, the ſubdiviſion of labor. 

64, I. 29, after © appear** inſert « by a reference to Mr. Baring's cal- 

culations.” 

70, I. 29, for « value” read « price.“ 

98, Note, I. 6, for © leaſt” read © laſt,” 

91, Note, I. 6, for « charge read change. 

96, at the concluſion of the note, add, «© eſpecially when the founda- 
« tion of property in land is conſidered. 

117, J. 15, for “ ſtation” read © deſtination.” 


The following are of leſs moment, though noticed in juſtice ts 


the author. 


Page 21, I, 13, read cc eaſy means.” 


28, 1. 10, dele (e jt was. 

32, I. 22, for © this“ read * their,” 

44, I. 18, for © academical” read (c ſcientific ;”* and dele « other.” 

— 19, dele “ more.“ 

48, I. 15, read “ orders. 

62, l. 19, dele “ I now go on to agriculture,” 

Note, I. 4, for © occurring** read © brought to light.” 

63, I. 32, for © theſe” read © the above,” 

64, I. 18, for © a diſagreement” read © the above diſagreement.” 

67, I. 19, for © trifles" read (c ſuperfluities,” 

71, I. 20, for “ of caſe,” read *« caſe of,” 

73, I. 14, for © return” read & compenſation.” 

— Second Note, I. 1, dele “ poſſibly,” 

76, I. 17, dele © in,” 

77, I. 7, read © when this happens, that.” 

86, I. 16, for * the“ read © being a.“ 

88, I. 10, place « 90,” before the paragraph. 

108, l. 7, after 49 inſert “The author of the Three Tracts, &c. 
% has the following paſſage, worthy of recital here, viz.” 

113, |, 23, read 4 country where ſhips,” 

114, |. 16, for “ ſerves” read © reſpets,” 
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Commerce between Nations: 


CHAPTER I. 

YF NDIVIDUALS, who depend upon themlelyes for 
I their ſupport, naturally apply their labour to ſuch 

objects as they can beſt accompliſh, and purchaſe 
from their neighbours ſuch articles of uſe or conſump- 
tion as it would be difficult for themſelves to produce. 
Are the intereſts of political ſocieties, in this reſpect, dif- 
ferent from thoſe of individuals? Two ſyſtems have been 
maintained, upon this ſubject, in modern times by Euro- 
pean writers, of which, unfortunately, only the worſt 
has of late been reduced to practice. 
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It has been the general object of one of theſe ſyſtems 
to ſeek a great variety in the ſpecies of its productions; 
to procure ſundry preferences for its favorites, either in 
buying or ſelling ; and to employ bribes and penal laws 
(in ſome caſes ſupported by expenſive treaties) to remove 
the competition of foreigners. This ſyſtem, it is to be 
obſerved, has been particularly adhered to in the home- 
market in the caſe of ſubje& againſt ſubjeR, (the legiſla- 
ture, upon the principle that its duty is to ſubdue difficulties, 
uſually taking part here with the few ſubjects againſt the 
many.) This ſyſtem may be called the ſyſtem of Mono- 
POLY; and it has lately been common to all European 
nations. — The ſyſtem of FREE TRADE, on the other 
hand, preferring abundance to oftentation; would force 
nothing but a diſpoſition to induſtry; concluding, that 
if one nation raiſes flax with moſt ſucceſs, and another 
wool, the ſum of theſe commodities muſt be augmented 
in the world, when each nation devotes itſclf to its 
ſeparate talent; and that, upon exchanging the two com- 
modities, each nation will have a greater ſhare of the two 
conjunctively, than if each had attempted to raiſe them 
both it home. But, beſides thus multiplying the maſs, 
and circulating the exchange of products throughout the 
univerſe, it is affirmed, by the favorers of this ſyſtem, that 
the animoſity and bloodſhed, ſuppoſed to be generated by 
the other ſyſtem®, would be abated, together with its pro- 
digality, favoritiſm, and neceſſary miſtakes. | 
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Though 


* Though I do not ſtate it as the declared, or neceſſary, yet it has cer» 
tainly been the ual, property of the narrow ſyſtem, to be devoted to wars 
of 


. 


Though the controverſy reſpecting theſe ſyſtems is of 
recent date, yet a juſt deciſion in it is doubtleſs as impor - 
tant an object in palitics, as any that can engage us. 
Voluminous works have indeed lately appeared on this 
ſubject; but, ſince many, whoſe only object is truth, fill 
ſeem either to adhere to the falſe, or to want a practical 
perſuaſion of the true, doctrine; I conclude, notwithftand- 
ing the ability of the authors of theſe works, that nature 
and common ſenſe have nat been enough truſted to in 
the diſpute. I ſhall, therefore, ſimply ſtate what to me 
appears the only juſt opinion; and, after drawing a few 
inferences out of it, principally employ myſelf in removing 
the difficulties of different natures to which it may ſeem 
able. 


of conqueſt and offence : while one of the chief profeſſed objects of the 
fxee-trade ſyſtem (as ſtated above) is to extinguiſh ſuch wars, and to en- 
courage ſuch principles in our neighbours and in mankind generally, ag 
ſhall leſſen the frequency of the occaſions even for wars of felf. defence. 
There is ſcarcely one writer on free-trade, at the preſent day, who does 
not make this pacific turn more of a primary, than of a ſecondary, confi- 
deration. — On the other hand, there has been ſcarcely one of our latter 
ruptures with France, or other nations, which has not, directly or indirectly, 
originated from ſyſtems of trade or colonization founded in monopoly. In 
ſhort, eſtrangement and jealouſy, violence and revenge, by whatever cauſe 
they are ſet in motion, tend to war; while liberal intercourſe and exchanges 
ſeem to make the corner-ſtones of peace and concord. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Y commerce, I preſume, is meant, that mode of 
acquiring the property of our neighbours, which 
depends upon a voluntary interchange with them of ſup» 
poſed equivalents, Purſuant to this definition, the 
true theory of this interchange, I think, may be com- 
priſed in the following ſentence : Climates, ſoils, and cir- 
cumſtances, being differently diſtributed, and each contri- 
buting to man's accommodation, if every nation ultivates 
what is to itſelf eaſy or peculiar, all products will not only 
thus be mot abundant, but, likewiſe, maſt various and maſt 
perfect; and, in order completely to diffuſe them among 
induſtrious nations, nothing more ſeems requiſite than the 
quickfighted intereſt of the trader, favored by facility of 
tranſport, by peace, and by commercial freedom, 


I ſhall, for a moment, conſider this as a ſelf-evident 
propoſition, in order to draw certain clear and natural 
corollaries from it, which ſeem to confirm its truth, 
The firſt of theſe corollaries.is, that nations ſhould ſeek 
to augment the total maſs and value of their commodities, 
rather than attempt to rival each other in any particular 
articles; or, in other words, ſhould conſult more to im- 
prove their own circumſtances than how to oppoſe their 
neighbours, — A ſecond inference, from this theory, is, 
that ſtateſmen ſhould principally befriend commerce by 
cheriſhing the means of production ; and endeavour to 


fertilize 


( 
fertilize the ſoil of commerce, inſtead of regulating the 
ſpecies and the form of what it produces. A free trade, 
ſooner or later, will unerringly direct the faculties of a 
country; and knowledge, joined to wiſe manners and 
cuſtoms, good morals, and public ſpirit, (if favored by 
eaſy communications, under the ſafeguard of fixed juſtice 
and religious liberty,) will, in general, ſufficiently ſtimu- 
late it to enterpriſe; particularly where the ſtate provides 
for it thoſe aids, which, though of general uſe, are not 
likely to be eſtabliſhed by mere individuals f.— A third con- 
cluſion is, that the poſition, that nations flouriſh in pro-ꝛ 
portion as their exports are many and their imports are | 
few, is inconſiſtent with the inſtitution of commerce; 
commerce not only being meant to procure us enjoy- | 
ments, but naturally conſiſting in that complete inter- 
change of commodities which is thus objected tot. A | 
fourth deduction from the above fundamental principle 
is, that if commerce implies exchange, an attempt to 
open or to ſeize fugitive channels for commerce by thg aid 
of expenſive wars, before induſtry is ripe on both fides with 
articles to be exchanged through the medium in queſtion, 
is a meaſure that is premature and improvident ; and 
that muſt often be the parent of uſeleſs ſtrife}. — In the 

| fifth 


+ This ſentence will be found commented upon, at large, in the 
Arrznvix, Chapter I, 

4 This alludes to the miſtaken concluſions generally made on the topic 
of the balance of trade, which will be farther noticed in the ArrzNnpax, 
Chapter II. 
|| Hence the preſent maritime aims of Auſtria and Ruſſia, who may 
each rely on vifitants ſpontaneouſly frequenting their ports for ſuch trade 
a3 they have yet prepared, ſeem impolitic; and the more ſo, exactly in 


proportion 
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fifth place, though induſtry is beſt employed upon home 
objects, yet it ſeems wiſdom of a partial nature to force 
one (et of ſubjects in a ſtate to give much of their pro- 
perty to another ſet, in return for little, by allowing 
them to buy and to fell only between each other; 
particularly as the export of what is ſuperabundant 
in one country, in order to be exchanged for what 
is ſuperabundant in another, muſt produce a double gain 
to the public, (to wit, in the fale and in the purchaſe. } 
— Sixthly, the diſmay of certain patriot minds, leſt 
other countries ſhould proſper beſides their own, is 


| a proof that the competition of paſſions, in trade, is far 


more fatal than the competition of commodities ; facts 
diſcovering that productions both of nature and of art 
always vary ſufficiently in every nation to promiſe ad- 
vantageous exchanges ; and, whenever the mart for theſe 


exchanges widens, the accommodation to follow from it 


to each nation ought to increaſe in proportion. — A 
ſeventh and concluding hint is, that, diſtorted as is the 
actual tate of our commerce in conſequence of impolitic 
laws, domeſtic and foreign, it is never too late for us 
to attempt a gradual and prudent return to common ſenſe; 
for, notwithſtanding individual traders may profit by a 
continuance in the preſent errors, yet a perſiſtance in 
monopoly-ſyſtems muſt neceſſarily injure the claſs of 


proportion as their ſituation renders maritime defence ſuperfluous. Not 
1cfs impolitic was our own bigotry at the peace of 1782, reſpecting the 
diſtant American waſte foreſt-lands ; as theſe lands cannot, for ages, become 
ſerviceable to any, and leaſt of all to ourſelves, provided it ſhould continue our 
ſyſtem either to bribe or to force obedience from their growing, but 
remote, diſperſed, and naturally ſelf-willed, inhabitants, | 
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traders themſelves at large, ſince nothing can be more clear, 
as a general maxim, than that traders muſt flouriſh with 
Such ſeems to be the theory of commerce, viewed in a 
general light, and abſtracted from the interference of any 
particular ſet of circumſtances ; and ſuch ſeem to be the 
inferences fairly ariſing out of this theory, — I ſhall not 
attempt any poſitive proof of this theory. I think it 
beſt to leave it to the teſt of paſt experience, of common 
ſenſe, and juſt ſentiments. — Much leſs ſhall I defend it 
as founded on right, notwithſtanding it reſpects, in its 
conſequences, all the inhabitants of the globe. I cannot 
indeed avoid ſecretly giving ear to the generous theorifts, 
who aſſert that governments have no title ts control 
mankind in the conduct of their private property; yet 
the - cauſe of liberality, in the preſent moment, ſeems 
likely to be moſt ſolidly advanced by referring for ſupport 
here to the topics of expediency and of good pres, . 
inſtead of founding it upon a poſitive claim. 


As to authority and example (which have often been 
appealed to on the preſent occaſion) they appear to be leis 
in favor of the modern monopoly-ſyſtem, than is perhaps 
ſuſpected.— Among the elder (herein including the Eaftern) 
nations of the world, no diſtinguiſhing traces appear of 
a general deliberate ſyſtem of trading prohibitions and 
permanent bounties, eſtabliſhed for a nation's internal 
benefit. Whether this has ariſen from a practical ſenſe, 
that ſocieties increaſe in wealth by vending dear and pur- 
chaſing cheap ; or whether it has ariſen from a ſyſtem 
of tribute (rather than of trade) being connected with 

the 
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the ancient ſyſtem of conqueſt ; or from a preference 
to the purſuit of agriculture; or from other cauſes pre- 
vailing among theſe nations; the fact itſelf appears in- 
controvertible, that favorable precedents in this quarter 
are deficient to the monopoliſt, — And if we are forbid to 
Cite the general example of ruder nations to the ſame 
effect, it is fair to exclude, on the other hand, ſuch 
caſes of conſtrained trade, as appear to have originated 
from motives of jealouſy, from domeſtic or from foreign 
tyranny, from ſumptuary laws, or from other cauſes that 
were merely local or occaſional*.,—Though monopolies 
in favour of particular individuals, and high taxes upon 
foreign articles, often had place in early feudal times t; 
yet the true zra, when a general ſyſtematic reſtraint was 
impoſed upon European commerce, ſeems to have been 
when petty ſtates (as well as individuals) in Italy and 
the Low Countries, as likewiſe in other parts, roſe into 
wealth and importance by the apparent medium of a 
trade of manufacture and of agency. Neighbouring ſo- 
vereigns, who were of themſelves too prone to jealouſy 
and avidity, to impatience and the uſe of force; when 
they became urged by particular traders and intereſted 
grandees, ſeem to have thought of no other mode of 
rivalſhip in this ſituation, but ſuch as was founded on 
violent laws for regulating trade ; which laws being re- 
taliated from abroad and growing habitual at home, 
gradually and unfortunately became, with few exceptions, 
univerſal in the Weſtern empires of the world. I muſt 


® Sce Monteſquieu's Spirit of Laws, Book 21, ch. ii. for examples of this, 
+ This aroſe rather from politic motlves, or motives of revenue, than 


from mercantile theories. 
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not allow myſelf to wonder at an error, which it was then 
natural to adopt and perhaps ſomewhat difficult to combat; 
but the ſeveral pleas for it may, it is to be hoped, by the 
aid of ſubſequent experience, be at preſent readily confuted. 
I ſhall now, therefore, proceed to conſider the various ar- 
guments adduced either in favour of the narrow, or in op» 


poſition to the liberal, ſyſtem, 
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CHAPTER N 
1 N the following chapter I have undertaken to diſcuſs 


the principal of the various motives which have ope- 
rated in regulating the commerce, and conſequently the 
colonization, and in a great meaſure the manners and 
politics of Europe, during ſeveral centuries, down to the 
preſent moment. Were the object of my taſk leſs intereſt- 
ing from its different connections and aſpects, it would at 
leaſt remain curious in point of ſpeculation. I truſt there- 
fore that proper allowance will be made for the variety of 
conſiderations, which it has been neceſſary to aſſemble here 

in a ſmall ſpace. 
1ſt, To employ, and thereby to enrich, ſubjefts, preferably to 
firangers, was, doubtleſs, one prevailing motive for the mo- 
nopoly ſyſtem. The motive was proper, but it was pal 
pably miſapplied; for the capital and the ſkill of an unim- 
proved country, not being equal to the ſudden ſupply of all 
its wants, thoſe occupations ought to have been firſt ſelected 
of which the purſuit would have been mo/? profitable, and 
the omiſſion ig detrimental, —Trade then was neither the 
ſole nor yet the firſt object, correſponding to this deſcrip- 
tion. When it is conſidered that the earth, in all popu- 
C lous 


C jo }) 
lous and civilized countries is a ſulject of monepaly, it will 
ſoon appear that a preference is neceſſarily due in the firſt 
inſtance to agriculture, and to thoſe arts which give the 
largeſt vent for agricultural products; for if other advan- 
tages in agriculture are ſuppoſed to be counterbalanced by 
equivalent advantages exiſting in trade, nevertheleſs, fo 
much of the landlord's rent as is founded upon his mere 
ownerſhip of the ſoil is a gain in agriculture, which has no 
real parallel“ in trade. Other things therefore being 
cqual, the more pure and ſimple are the earth's produc- 
tions from being rude or little manufactured, the nearer 
muſt the purchaſe or the ſale of them in foreign trade, ap- 
.proach to the difference of paying or of receiving the value 
of this immenſe monopoly+. And if ſuch is the ſuperiority 
of agriculture, the ſupply of all the wants 4 of thoſe who la- 
bour in it on the one hand, as well as the vent of all their com- 
modities on the other, ſhould be facilitated as anxiouſly as 
poſſible, as the means of laying foreigners under the heavieſt 
contributions; or in other words, a free trade ſhould at all 
times ſecondagriculture. Every other advantageous employ- 
ment in a ſtate ſhould be treated on ſimilar principles with 
agriculture, and the parties concerned in it be aided in their 

purchaſes 


The land of the farmer and the raw materials of the artiſt, each call 
for labour to make them uſeful; and each require the aſſiſtance of various 
perſons for bringing to market what is produced from each. So far the two 
agree. They differ in the particular named in the text.—As to fair and natural 
monopolies derived from peculiar inventions, or from peculiar public or private 
good regulations of any kind ; they are not confined ſolely to produQs of the 
arts; but occur alſo in the caſe of landed products, (where the total amount 
of their effect will be found to compenſate for any ſuppoſed want of variety 
in the inſtances.) 
+ See this ſubject diſcuſſed at large in the ATN DIx, chapter 3. 
J Viz ef food, clcthing, tools, materials for habitations, &c. 
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purchaſes and in their ſales, by means of freedom given to 
trade; and for ſimilar reaſons. —By thus aſſiſting each lead- 
ing occupation in the ſtate, there would gradually ſuper- 
vene Capital and population ; and with theſe would ſucceed 
the ſeveral finer arts, whoſe appearance can never be pre- 
cipitated, but with an immenſe expence that is too often 
abortive. We — 
2. To prevent the export of the precious metals in exchange 
for foreign products, was formerly conſidered as a ſecond 
political duty, almoſt ſuperior to the preceding. But mo- 
dern diſcuſſions have at laſt taught us that property may 
aſſume various uſeful ſhapes; and that, after having collected 
a proper ſtock of the precious metals for preventing the 
inconveniences uſually attending the neceſſity of barter 
and for other direct uſes, it is an extravagant folly to let 
any lie dead at home in hoards and treaſures . Beſides, 
if England obtains ſilver from Portugal by means of goods, 
and then buys goods from China with filver, this is ulti- 
mately a trade of goods for goods, the ſilver only interve- 
ning: in which caſe, if the filver were more wanted here 
than the China goods, it is reaſonable to think it would be 
detained here, Bs 
3- Another pretence for the narrow ſyſtem was, that 
foreign articles afforded laudable objects for taxation: But if 
taxing was thus in view, it ſhould at the ſame time have 
been recollected, that, whatever collateral effects may attend 
a tax laid on a foreign article, the amount paid under it 
commonly falls upon the country impoſing the tax, when 
t C 2 conſuming 
„ It has become almoſt a trite remark, that the coln of a nation is dead 
ſock, and ought to be diſpenſed with, if its uſes to the general circulation of : 
| commodities could be ſafely ſupplied by cheaper means. Theſe uſes however : 
| are too conſiderable to be foregone ; and conſequently every ſociety acts wiſely 4 
| that makes coin a part of its capital, 
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conſuming the article. We may add, that if revenue is 
here the only object, taxes that are moderate are confeſ- 
ſedly the moſt productive. Taxes alſo being eaſily retaliated, 
it will ſoon be found that the tendency of theſe taxes is t 
produce animoſity rather than income; and animoſity 
again is found to produce mutual injuries in trade, and a 
mutual propenſity to war (which is the certain devourer of 
revenue and the natural enemy to civil proſperity.) 

4. Some, in defence of the contracted ſyſtem, have held 
the ingenious perſuaſion, that provided trade can be kept gt 
home, it matters not whether ſubjects obtain for their money, 
good or bad, many or few articles ; the loſs of one ſubject 
conſtituting the gain of another. But this doctrine (which 
comes with an ill grace from any who deſcant on the bleſ- 


ſings of commerce) proceeds with the moſt evident contra- 
diction from all who adviſe cruel and ruinous wars for ob- 


taining trivial trading benefits and commodities. It forms 
alſo a reverſe to the taxing ſyſtem juſt noticed, as the dif- 
ference in every extra-payment or under-purchaſe, made in 
the home-market, might have been ſaved by means of an 
open trade, and have been applied by law as a ſubſtitute to 
taxes vexing the poor. But the poſition teems with other 
errors: For example, many of the foreign articles which 
it is propoſed to exclude in favour of a few ſubjects, are 
not luxuries, but neceſſaries of the firſt order, and uſeful to 
every ſubject. And, with reſpe& to luxuries, if our only 
objection to theſe is, that they are foreign, is it not evident 
that foreigners will refuſe the purchaſe of our exported 
luxuries as being foreign to them ? In the laſt place, if we 
determined to be content with ſcanty, high-priced, and 
inferior, productions at home, (the certain reſult of the poli- 
ey in queſtion,) it will naturally tend to introduce ſuch 
5 a | | e 8 
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veglects into the whole ſyſtem of our trading operations 
(the arts being all related,) that we can have little proſpect 
of ſurpaſling foreigners, who ſhall proceedon 2 prin- 
1 in a general trade abroad. 

. The confinement at home of uſeful articles for the benefit 
of * was another ſpecious allegation uſed in favour 
of the bigotted ſyſtem; the miſerly eye of monopoly not 
being able to diſcern, that when men have enough of a. 
neceſſary, the ſurplus is no longer to be called a neceſſary ; 
and that, without a vent for it is regularly allowed, the very 
ſurplus in queſtion would never be produced, By the ſame 
ſort of timid avarice, exports of commodities ſeem at cers 
tain moments to have been viewed as abſolute gifts to fo- 
reigners, inſtead of exchanges with them. But time has 
at length taught, that every nation has various wants ; and 
that it is fortunate to be poſleſſed of a neceſſary as a ſtaple, 
to uſe in barter for the ſupply of theſe wants : not only as 
a neceſſary is an article of ſteady fale ; but as foreign de- 
mand, by multiplying the production of jt, inſures a ſupply 
at home in caſe of accidents; * Enough” (according to the 
adage) © being enough and a little to ſhare.” —But in foreign 
commerce, not only are many of the foreign articles that 
are imparted, rea] neceſſaries, but many of our own that 
ace exported are real frivolities ; and, to prevent diſtinctions 
on either fide in a ſcheme of exchange, the good and the 
bad of the ſyſtem mult be taken together. Beſides, as moſt 
neceſſaries ſpring from the earth, thoſe who would forcibly 
lefſen the export of ſuch products, would injure agriculture 
the moſt profitable employment, for the fake of manufac- 
tures the leaſt profitable; to ſay nothing of the ſuperior 
qualities of farmers over manufacturers, as ſubjects.—It is f 
another material conſider ation, that (as price will always di- 

rect 
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_ encouraging exports prevents the prejudice, alluded to in the text, from being 
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tect the courſe and ſupply of every article) whenever ſo much 
of any article is exported as to make it riſe to a certain value 
at home, the exportation of it will thence naturally dimi- 
niſh, or totally ceaſe, We may add, that the various cir- 
cumftances and charges which tend toembarraſs exportation 
and importation, of themſelves operate as a conſiderable 
bounty here in favour of the home conſumer. —Laſtly it is 
almoſt ſuperfluous to repeat, that, when the beneficial export 
of a native article to foreign markets is impeded, the pro- 
ducer of it ſuffers materially in his profits“. | 

6. That the monopoly ſyſtem renders a nation invulnera- 
ble, and independent of its neighbours, by creating ſupplies 
and markets for it within its own boſom, is another plauſible 
argument in favour of the monopoly ſyſtem ; but an argu- 
ment contrary to truth and examples. Small territories 
are incapable of furniſhing the propoſed variety of produc- 
tions ; and the fame incapacity may be affirmed of the 

vents 


e See the note to the 14th article of this chapter, Happily the rage for 


carried into practice in any great number of inſtances, though ſome of the in- 
ſtances it muſt be confeſſed are very important. 

+ France (that large and moſt happily ſituated territory) has as many ſtaple 
commodities as any European kingdom whatever: viz. corn, wine, brandy, 
gil, and ſilk. That other commodities however are ſtill acceptable to them, ig 
plain from an examination of the objects of their import trade. They can 
even in foreign parts find varieties of their own articles, (pulſe, wine, oil, 
and filk) worth making an exchange for. | 

The ſame thing may be ſaid of talents, even of the ſame ſpecies : Thus, for 
example, the weavers of one country might advantageouſly ſupply and be ſup- 
plied in many inſtances by the weavers of another; ſo much does the ſingle 
manufacture of weaving differ every where in its materials, texture, patterns, 
or dyes, In a ſcene of open traffic, ſuperior talents need not fear a compe- 
tition at home; and inferior talents evidently require the aid of examples ta 
= improve practice, in thoſe caſey where ſucceſs 
poſſible, | 
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vents which mall territories afford for thoſe articles in 
which they really excel. — And with reſpect to the Engliſh 
monopoliſt in particular, we may remark that home com- 
merce ſo little correſponds to his wants and his capacious 
views, that two of his daily repaſts, and certain approved 
ingredients or accompaniments of the reſt, are brought 
from acroſs the ocean ; nay his very iron and timber, his 
flax and his hemp, and a thouſand of the neceſſaries which 
he requires, or of the luxuries which he covets, are prin- 
cipally imported from ſtrangers; and it is his uſual prayer, 
that his exports to foreign parts may yet exceed theſe im- 
ports. It is not then for one who ſells his blood for ſub- 
jects, for colonies, and for connections in diſtant ſeas, and 
who ſupports with bribes a foreign trade which is every 
where liable to derangement and attack; it is not I ſay for 
him to boaſt, that monopolies, prohibitions, and bounties, 
render his country ſafe, and place its induſtry under a do- 


meſtic ſhelter. —A defender of free trade, it muſt be obſer- 
ved at the ſame time, is not leſs diſpoſed to allow of a bene= 


ficial intercourſe with foreign countries than is the mono- 
poliſt ; he differs only in the ſingle deſire that the ſpecies 
of goods circulating between them ſhould be left to nature 
and not to laws, Exterior trade under ſuch an eaſy ſyſtem 
one may hope, would not only become more extended and 
leave room for fewer wars; but good ſenſe might at laſt 
induce European ſtates reciprocally to allow a mutual free- 
dom to commerce during the very period of hoſtility, And 
let it be added, that it is a miſtake to think that retaliation, 
of one kind or other *, is not a 8 open to the free 

| trader 


* Thoſe who do not poſſeſs the means of retaliation in the firſt inſtance 
might apply to ſome of thoſe political allies, (who are uſually ſought after 
| for 
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trader againſt any act of commercial injuſtice, as well as to 
the monopoliſt. | 

7. Another ſuppoſed advantage of the narrow ſyſtem 
has been that of depreſſing rival nations, by excluding ſuch 
from commercial advantages, wherever practicable. — 
The obviouſneſs of retaliation, I may obſerve, and the 
probability conſequently of wars accompanying ſuch un- 
ſocial principles, ſeem ſtrong objections to them, — But, 
beſides this, we may aſk, if foreigners are thus to be 
made poor, to whom ſhall the monopoliſt ſell? And if 
foreigners are to be rendered univerſally deſtitute, where 
ſhall many foreign articles, requiſite for the uſe or ac- 
commodation of the monopoliſt, be obtained, and ſome- 
times too in moments of urgent want? — But many are 
the caſes in which a ſtate of advancement in our neigh- 
bours may be conceived of poſitive benefit. For in- 
ſtance : the foreign trade and the internal circumſtances 
of various commercial nations have been improved, in 
different ways, by the inventions and diſcoveries of 
foreigners, (which the contracted policy in queſtion 
would neceſſarily have prevented.) The ſtimulus of rivalſhip 
has frequently afforded another capital adyantage ; this 
ſtimulus often becoming the means of raiſing a nation 
not only above others, but above itſelf, A familiarity 
with the arts alſo increaſes the diſpoſition of a foreign 
nation to admit and to conſume various articles from 
other nations. And if commercial ideas of a proper kind 


could 


for more unworthy purpoſes,) to retort their commerc'aſ wrongs for them at 
ſecond hand. Our own country however, according to the opinion of its 
wiſeſt ſtateſman, has always this power reſiding in itſelf z and may ſtill do, 
what Monteſquieu ſays it has formerly done, «ſacrifice its politics to its com- 
« merce, while other nations muſt ſacrifice their commerce to their politics. 
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could by any means be introduced among turbulent and 
martial neighbours, they would clearly contribute to ſoften 
and diſpoſe them to tranquillity, — Without looking how- 
ever for farther arguments, it ſeems ſufficient to ſay, that 
all the trading diſtreſſes which nations in general have 
it in their power to impoſe upon their neighbours, with- 
out proceeding to dangerous or expenſive extremities, 
are comparatively ſo trivial; that the project of impoſing - 
them ought without - heſitation to be abandoned on 
account of its miſchiefs, both direct and indirect. It 
is thus then that a manly policy may reconcile the 
trader to the proſpect of happineſs exiſting out of the 
pale of his own petty native nation; and lead him to view 
in the civilization and in the induſtry of his ſurrounding 
neighbours, ready, cheap, and ample ſupplies for 'his 
own wants ;. and extenſive and * for his own 
productions, 
8. As-t0/the far of ether. e 
us, unleſs we empley forced exertions to counteratt them, 
(ande is only another branch of the 'foregoing conſi- 
deration ;)—mutual fears of ſuperiority we may remark 
are frequent in commerce, but cannot eaſily be founded 
on both ſides. While the gifts of nature are local and 
human talents various, no nation refined by commerce, 
will find its own reſources ſufficient for gratifying all its 
own demands; and large exports cannot long exiſt 
without occaſioning large returns. Other replies to 
this apprehenſion occur in the preceding paragraph and 
in the general theory we have given of commerce; and 
in the appendix we ſhall find better modes of exertion 
enumerated, than any of thoſe which monopoliſts have 
D propoſed, 
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propoſed. —But above all let me add, that there is one pe- 
culiar means of ſelf-defence belonging to an unimproved 
nation, which is; that of its importing ſkilful cultivators, 
artiſts, merchants, and other uſeful citizens, from eoun- 
tries that are more advanced than itſelf ; for, where a com- 
munity is fit for a ſtranger's reſidence, thither ſtrangers 
will eagerly flock *, 

9. It is proper here to treat the expence of carriage 
as an objection to the liberal ſyſtem of commerce, in 
order to ſhew more and more the merits of that fyſtem. — 
And for this end in the firſt place we may ſtate, not 
only that this expence of carriage belongs to every 
ſyſtem of trade; but that wherever this expence exiſts, 
it is plain from its exiſting, that the difference faved in 
the price or quality of the commodity, is deemed to 
compenſate for the amount of this expence. Secondly, 
carriage is peculiarly favorable to navigation, which is 
the faſhionable object of modern European nations. Laſt- 
ly, tranſit charges, whatever may be their amount, . are 
exceeded (not only by the increaſed prices of goods when- 
ever the tranſit is forbidden, as above mentioned, but 
alſo) by the loſſes ſuſtained by the ſmuggler on the one ſide 


in ſupporting contraband, and by government on the other 
fide in endeavouring to ſuppreſs it, 


No nation indeed can be ſaid to do itſelf juſtice till the adoption «of 
ſtrangers is permitted, and till every unneceſſary corporate right that fetters 
the free exerciſe of labor and of talent, and the free circulation of capital, 
is removed. If ſtrangers avoid any country, there needs little proof that 
the government of that country is ſuch, as requires alterations, before 
trade of any kind can originate or ſubſiſt to advantage even among. the 
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o. The injuries or neglects which agriculture has 
kl from modern legiſlators, when ſtanding in 
competition with manufactures, have not prevented the 
favorers of the monopoly ſyſtem from confidering the 
promotion of | agriculture, as one of the merits of that 
ſyſtem . And certain ĩt ĩs that agriculture has a tendency 
to proſper in the neigibourhood of commerce and of all the 
arts; às well on account of the market which merchants 
and traders afford for its products, &c. as f the capital 
and information uſually introduced by them "Wherever they 
reſide, = But to render this ee of any weight 3 in 
favout bf the monopoly lte, two very material aſ- 
fumptions' under the head we are conſidering mult be 
made good : Firſt, that' trade is the moſt eligible means 
of forwarding agriculture; and next, chat monopoly is 

the moſt ellgible means of forwarding trade. Now, as 
to the” 'preferable- means of « oiraging agriculture, I pre- 
fume i none ne can doubt that e direct, are better than the 
cifcuitous means ; and that if che fame; attention had been 
given to agriculture, "that has been beſtowed | upon ma- 
nufactures or upon commerce, agriculture would have 
boaſted a far earlier and far greater perlection, than it 
has yet attained in any European country. Next, as to 
what are the preferable means of encouraging trade z 
to inveſtigate theſe being the objec « of the preſent treatiſe, 
I might reſt on the whole of this treatiſe for my anſwer ; 
but I ſhall rather ſelect three remarks, viz. 1. That it 
is an aſſertion equally allowable (as ſuch) with the con- 
trary one, that free principles form the be/? baſis of trade ; 
and whoever ſhall doubt this muſt yet allow that a free- 
wade cannot be ſuppoſed to mean no trade at all; ſince 
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every country that purſues its own talent (of which ma. 
nuſactures will ſoon make a part) and at the ſame time 
avails itſelf of the excellencies of other countries by means 
of interchanges, muſt neceſſarily ſecure to itſelf a trade 
that is comparatively reſpectable. 2. I may next obſerve, 
that agriculture has higher pretenſions to be conſidered 
as productive of trade, than trade has to reverſe that pre- 
tenſion ; and conſequently that trade and agriculture will 
be made to exiſt together with moſt certainty if we com- 
mence with agriculture; agriculture not only implying 
the exiſtence of many arts, but exciting an attention to 
many other arts ; as well by the eaſy ſubſiſtence it offers 
to artiſans, as by the raw materials it provides. And it 
would certainly be ſingular to ſuppoſe that any. citizens in 
a ſtate are to refrain from the exerciſe of trading oc- 
cupations, when thoſe of  agriculturs ſnall prove inſuf- 
ficient to employ chem“. 3. and laſtly, Since pacific 
principles are of the utmoſt importance to every pacific 
occupation, they neceſlarily give to, free-trade (to which 
they ſeem congenial) a deciſive preference with reſpect to 
agriculture, the monopoly ſyſtem being the perpetual pa- 
rent of wars and taxes. — Thus it ſeems clear that free 
principles of trade contribute as much, and we may ven- 
ture to ſay more, to the promotion of agriculture than 
thoſe of monopoly; though ns trade we may repeat, can 
be at all depended upon for advancing agriculture, equally 
with that direct encouragement, which it is the duty of 
every territorial ſtate to afford to its purſuit, It is an 
ananſwerable proof in favour of this, that many of the 
» We may add too, that the very pretext we are contending againſt. 


f:ypoſes trade and agriculture to be bleſſings that are full) conliftent one 
with the other. 
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antients as well as the Chineſe, though each ſo little noted 
for foreign trade, (the great favorite of the monopoliſt,) 
have particularly excelled in agriculture, though unprovided 
with many of our-modern European helps for purſuing 
agriculture to advantage. 

11. An equal prejudice. with the preceding ins. pews 
vailed as to the ſuppoſed tendency of monopolies to fa- 
vour population. — The arts however I muſt obſerve, are 
much oftener the reſult than the cauſe of population 3 
and in many caſes where they ſeem to promote popu- 
lation, à great part of their effect is to aſſemble in one 
ſpot, and not to create, a people. Population alſo, I muſt 
add, is the conſequence of enjoying means of procuring 
ſubſiſtence; as marriages in ſuch ſituations naturally 
become more general, and are contracted at an earlier 
period of life; and che children alſo that are born, as well 
as the adult perſons among the lower ranks, are in ſuch 
caſe better provided for than is elſewhere uſually their 
lot. And in this view, every agricultural country has 
2 peculiar advantage in its very nature; not only as 
being ſaved the expenſive carriage of its ſubſiſtence ; but 
as poſſeſſing the remnants+ (or offals) attending its prin- 
cipal products, which remnants, though they will not bear 
exporting, yet leſſen the expences of its natives. And 
indeed as the healthfulneſs of agricultural purſuits renders 
the inhabitants of ſuch countries more capable of vigorous 
and continued exertions, than where manufactures pre- 
vail: which are ſo often the cauſes of ſickneſs, this of 
zeſelf is to be conſidered as equivalent to an inereaſe of 


 ® Straw and other articles are the offals of corny milk and manure of 
cattle 3 wear of woel and leather; of vice verſa, &c, &c, 


people; 
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people; ſince it implies an increaſe of labor at the ſame 
expence of ſubſiſtence, (aids of machinery and inventions 
being open to both ſituations.— Should it be urged that it is 
important not only to population but alſo to cxconotny, where 
a trader ſhall have his reſidence ; that'is, whether he ſhall 
ftay at home and pay his taxes and rent, and render his 
perſonal ſervices, there; or whether he ſhall do this abroad, 
(perhaps for an hoſtile government) and moreover im- 
poſe upon his cuſtomers the additional expences of car- 
Tying his ſubſiſtence outwards, and his manufactures, &c. 
back again; ſhould this advantage of refidence be urged, 
J fay,' it is eafy to remark that the poſition however 
true, ends in nothing favorable to the ſyſtem of monopoly. 
We may reply for inſtance, as in the preceding para 
graph, that to prove the uſefulneſs of ome ſort of trade 
to population, does not prove any ſuperiority in a trade 
founded in monopoly in particular; and much leſs does 
it prove any, inferiority of landed occupations reſpecting 
population. And with. reſpect to pacific principles, as they 
are more naturally allied to agriculture than to monopoly, 
they naturally encreaſe the favor. due to agriculture ; ſinte 
war (which is the uſual aflociate of monopoly) has not 
only a direct tendency to leſſen numbers, but (which js 
if poſſible ſtill more important) interrupts the progreſs 
of that ſubſiſtence, which makes .the baſis of numbers 
both with men and with animals. 

12. There, is another prejudice- refpating! the narrow 
ſyſtem, namely, that commerce muſt be aided, as deep. rooted 
and in certain reſpects not leſs erroneous than the forego- 
ing. That permanent prohibitions and bounties indeed 


uſed internally, and that the force of arms acting externally 
| ſhould 
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ſhould often aggrandize particular traders, is little wonder- 
ful; but when the traders in queſtion attempt to betray - 
their country into any general ſyſtem of trading laws, by 
the diſplay of their pampered commodity, it ſhould be re- 
membered that other commodities and the public revenue 
have each languiſhed to feed its growth, and that to this 
principally are to be attributed our frequent wars and en- 
ormous debts. The particularly depreſſed ſtate of Ireland 
proves in a more comprehenſive ſenſe, that monopolies have 
only partial advantages ; and even England itſelf after ab- 
forbing ſo much of the nutriment of its connected kingdoms 
cannot be compared, (its territory conſidered) either in 
wealth or in numbers of people, with a certain neighbour- 
ing republican province. — It is therefore to the real proli- 
fc principles of liberty, and to certain internal advantages, 
Joined to the bad conduct of our neighbours and to other 
incidental cauſes, that England may attribute its chief 
ſucceſſes, whether in war or in trade; and not to ſelfiſh or 
to peeviſh trade-laws,—Every legiſlative favour to trade, 
that is particular and at the fame time permanent, (whether 
poſitive or negative,) proves either the branch receiving 
it to be unnatural, or the favor granted to it to be a job: 
it is in ſhort a larger kind of letters patent, of which the 
miſchief is aggravated as well by the duration, as by the 
extent of the grant, Even feeble beginnings in trade 
ſhould be protected by bounties only; and thoſe alſo be 
temporary; and if poſſible, conſiſting rather of coun- 
tenance and of honours, than of money or even im- 
munities. | | 

13. But permanent bounties it may next be pretended are 
free from thoſe irritations towards foreigners, complained 
or 
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of in prohibitions*®; and it may alſo be added that where- 
ever there are branches of trade compoſed of various ope- 
rations, the artificial aid given to a few of theſe operations 
may be the cauſe of a ſpontaneous movement as to the reſt of 
them.—But it may be urged in reply to this, that as boun- 
ties are provided by means of taxes, bounties amount 
to a premium given to one ſubject out of the property of 
another. We may even go farther, and affirm that the 
ſtate contributes on theſe occaſions to the trader, much 
more than its oſtenſible gift; not only becauſe the yielding 
of every tax is burthened with charges of management ; but 
becauſe almoſt every tax. in itſelf forges a new fetter for 
commerce, the very controul ariſing from which will fre- 
quently prove the balance of the public benefit propoſed by 
the bounty. Bounties alſo are generally beſtowed with lit- 
tle diſcernment; as for inſtance, to forward at home what 
is fingular to ourſelves, inſtead of what is ſingular to foreign» 
ers; toexcite arduous, inſtead of eaſy attempts; or what is 
precarious, inſtead of what is certain.—And with reſpect to 
the influence of ſuch conduct upon foreigners, as no ſtate 
can boaſt of a monopoly of its folly, the examples of ſuch 
folly migrate abroad and ſtimulate kindred folly there; and 
bounties abroad contending with bounties at home, ſcarcely 
any other effect ariſes from them, than that of their mutual 
burthen or perverſion. — "Theſe arguments alone are ſuffi- 
cient to overbalance any pretended benefit from the per- 
manency of bounties (their permanency it is to be obſer- 
ved, being the ſingle point againſt which we are in this 
place 'contending.) But we may add, that allowing ſuch 
bounties when joined to permanent prohib;tions, to effect 

the 

See what is ſaid in the ArrENDIx, Chapter 3, reſpecting the compa- 
rative merit or demerit of prohibitions, bounties and drawbacks ; with the 
miſcellancous remarks. 
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the end of keeping up none but uſeful articles, this would 
only be rendering one uſeful article tributary to another; 
or making weighty objects depend for their ſupport upon 
each other, without giving them the benefit of a ſolid gene- 
ral baſe. 

14. While the free trader conceives © that the welfare of 
© the ſtatg at large reſults from the particular welfare attend- 
© ing its ſeveral parts; the monopoliſt affirms that indivi- 
duals, if releaſed from controul, may frequently purſue their pri- 
vate intergſt in modes detrimental to the public. If the mono- 
poly ſyſtem, we might firſt reply to this, were itſelf free 
from all the jobs and the folly with which it notoriouſly 
abounds under legiſlative ſanction, there might be ſome 
colour far this inſinuation.— But (not to be content with 
a mere anſwer of recrimination) we may obviate the pre- 
ſent difficulty in another way, by allowing at once the pro- 
priety of the public interpoſition, whenever, after duly weigh- 
ing circumſtancet, the public interpoſition ſhall be found 
requiſite, Without however referring here to the danger 
of foreign retaliation, of wars and of expence, where go- 
vernment pretends to reſtrain commerce; and without 
adverting to the frequent failure of the moſt plauſible mea- 
fures of government on theſe occaſions (which are conſi- 
derations that appear to meet us every where ;) there re. 
mains a new topic which militates againſt any uſe of diſ- 
cretionary powers in the caſe in queſtion, which is as fol- 
lows. Where a reſtraint is impoſed to favour the claſs of 
producers, its direct operation is to injure the claſs of conſu- 
mers, whereas theſe two claſſes ought to flouriſh conjunc= 
tirely “; and what makes this caſe ſtill more unfortunate 

f E and 
, Modern ſtates appear ſeldom to think of more than one claſs of their 


ﬆ ſubje&ts at a time, and generally of the wrong gaſG; for in prohibiting 
« an 
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and unequal is, that the claſs of conſumers in each inſtance 
is uſually the moſt numerous, and that the loſs ſuſtained by 
the conſumers generally far exceeds the gain ſecured to the 
producers. We may even gofarther with reſpect to the 
claſs of conſumers, and fay that this claſs is rarely found 
patronized by the ſtate ſince the reſtraints on importation 
are not only far more frequent than thoſe on exportation; 
but even where reſtraints on exportation have been admit- 
ted, it has uſually been with the idea of providing an abun- 
dance of raw materials to certain ſecondary producers, (with- 
out attention either to the intereſts of thoſe who originally 
produce theſe materials, or of thoſe who are to conſume the 
ultimate compound production). This neglect of the con- 
ſumers is more remarkable, as conſumers are often at once 
both conſumers and producers.—Let us conclude then, 
that none will carry into execution the commercial rule of 
ſelling for much and buying for little, better than individuals; 
and that a free trade, ſooner or later, will naturally produce 
ſuch an arrangement of markets and of productive employ- 
ments, as that each individual, while he is thus purſuing his 
own intereſt, ſhall in ſo doing be found to benefit the whole 
without producing permanent injury to any. 

15. There is another plea which it may here be uſeful 
to diſcuſs, merely to give an inſtance of the univerſality of 
the liberal principles of trade: It is that a poor country will 
find it requiſite to reſort to bounties and to reſtriftions, in ab- 

folute 
cc an export, they think only of the buyers at home, whereas they ought 
« then to think of the ſellers there; and in prohibiting an inporr, they think 
«& only of the ſellers at home, and forget the buyers: the very reverſe of 
« which ought to happen, becauſe when the private ſagacity of the ſubject 
„has taught bim that he can make a gain in any ale, or a ſaving in any pur- 


« chaſe, the ſtate ought in general to facilitate his aperations z which in large 
te concei ns would produce an immenie balance to the country,” Anonym, 
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ſttute ſelf-defence, on account of the competition of other ſupe- 
nor countries, But where poverty is fundamental, the 
preferable object to ſuch a ſyſtem certainly is, to improve 
the manners and talents of the natives; not only that the 
natives may puſh ſuch powers as the country has to their 
greateſt extent, but that they may obtain the lucrative confi- 
dence and employ of their leſs enterpriſing neighbours. 
Thoſe articles alſo here, as well as in a richer country, 
ſeem naturally to aſk for attention, which (cæteris paribus) 
are in moſt demand and are of eaſieſt production: and 
whenever the motives to exchange any of theſe articles with 
foreigners ſhall exceed the expence attending ſuchexchange, 
the poorer country would augment by ſuch exchange the 
value of what it had to conſume . Theſe ſeem natural 
and obvious principles. If a jealouſy ſhould however ariſe 
in the poorer country on account of a balance of neceſſuries + 
being exported, the intercourſe ſhould not be checked here 
upon trading, but upon ceconomical principles: that is, 
not by means of mercantile, but of ſumptuary laws ; trade 
in every other reſpect being left entirely free. This laſt con- 
ceſſion however is made rather for the purpoſe of diſtinction 
EA in 


1 Each merchant is a gainer, if his returns, after paying all the expences 
of the voyage, are worth more at home (or will purchaſe a greater quantity 
5 of goods) than he had exporte d: This overylus is the merchant's profit, 
« without which he would no longer trade.” Harris's Eſſay on Money and 
Coins, Part I. chap. 2. C. 16. note. — “ A nation's ſituation becomes beund- 
« ed as ſoon as its powers are confined at home; and it is only by interchan- 
« ging with foreigners and by foreign connections, that its proſperity can be 
« increaſed.” Anny. 

+ An objection to a wrong balanee of necefaries, is much better founded 
than the ideas reſpecting a wrong balance of trade: It prevails with a ſenſible 
nation, the Chineſe, very frongly, Yet even this objection may be curied 
much too far, 
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in theory, than with a view to practice; as leſs danger ſeems 
likely to follow from the abſence of all reſtraints, than 
from a power of impoſing them at diſcretion reſiding in 
legiſlatures notoriouſly ſubject to paſſion and deluſion. — | 
If after all, a poor country under the liberal ſyſtem ſhould 
ſtill be ſaid to be poor, compared with its more fortunate 
neighbors, it ſhould be remembered that this mode of 
compariſon is a falſe one; and that the only juſt compa- 
riſon is, when ſuch a country is compared with 7e/f while 
it was governed under the narrow ſyſtem.—I may add that 
no objection can ariſe to a ſyſtem of exchanges, from a ſup- 
poſition that a country may be fo utterly deſtitute, as to 
have nothing to offer in the way of exchange with foreign- 
ers; ſince I believe there is no country that does not 
naturally produce more of ſome things than it wants, and 
leſs of others, (which is preciſely the ſituation in which 
our ſyſtem may be uſeful ;) and it is needleſs to apprehend 
danger from exchanges in a country where no exchanges 
are ſuppoſed capable of taking place, 

16. Notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid above, it 
may be conceived that when @ nation under the free fy/lem 
bas attained its apparent ne plus ultra of proſperity, the 
application of bounties and reſtraints becomes indiſpenſille 
for exciting extraordinary domeflic exertions. — But this 
ſeems a poſition admitting of eaſy confutation, For, 
firſt, we find no reaſon why thoſe modes of encourage- 
ment that appear improper in an early ſtage of a ſociety, 
ſhould be thought eligible in a more advanced ſtate of 
it; there being if poſlible more cauſe than ever in an 
advanced ſtate of ſociety to truſt to general (rather than 
to particular) ſources of improyement, as improyements 


arc 
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are then accompliſhed with moſt facility. Secondly, 
it appears undoubted, that there is not only an apparent 
but a real ne plus ultra in the affairs of nations, which 
it is in vain to think of exceeding ; every nation either 
internally or externally, having natural limits occurring 
to its progreſs. — The wealth of a ſtate therefore con- 
ſiſting only of its given ſum of commodities added to its 
faculties; and the pacific improvements of either with 
reſpe& to neighbors depending upon their mutual exchange 
or intermixture z when this is perfected (which has never 
been ſeen perfected) a ſtate ſtands at its SUMMIT as to 
commerce; and has then nothing to do but to be happy, 
to œconomize, and to avoid decline. It can never be 
richer without more rudiments from riches, (wealth, like 
population, having perpetual relation to its ſources ;) and 
the application of the monopoly ſyſtem to its fituation, 
would apparently only be weaving the web of Penelope; 
or in other words be found a mode of enriching the pro- 
ducer by depreſſing the conſumer, or vice versa ; that is, 
of loſing with one hand what it gained with. the other, 
eſtabliſhed at a known coſt, and with a certainty ſooner 
or later of foreign oppoſition. 

17. There is yet another (which may be conſidered 
as the laſt) plea of the monopoliſt ; for he may contend 
that notwithſtanding a free-trade is proper for the world 
generally, yet, that fongle fates may find their advantage 
in monopolies, and be juſtified in purſuing them. As I pro- 
feſs not to touch here upon topics of juſtice, and much 
leſs upon thoſe of benevolence, I will not obſerve upon 
the liberality of ſuch a poſition ; eſpecially as it is to be 
attacked in other modes, — But I ſhall notice here (once 
for * the overſight of thoſe monopoliſts who pronounce 
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monopoly to be the plaineft of all policies and yet think that 

it will eſcape the vigilance of their neighbors, after the prac⸗ 

"Lice has been ſuggeſted by their own example and rendered 
contagious by revenge or the ſtudy of redreſs. So light. 

has been the attention paid either to events or to principles 

upon this occaſion, that after foreigners have actually 

been ſcen imitating our national partialities on the one 

hand and reſenting the injuries received from us on the 

other, the error in queſtion has ſtill ſurvived. When 

nations have proved too wary to be pilfered by art, they 

have next been thought likely to be tamely ſubmiſſive to 

force: And numerous parties are yet to be found, even 

in this improving age and country, who would commence 

or continue wars for promoting trade; although experience 

has ſhewn that enemies however ignorant are at leaſt 

jealous, and that wars are often as fruitleſs to the par- 

ticular traders for whom they are undertaken, as they are 

certainly onerous and devaſtating to other traders, and 

to the public that has to ſupport them. Let me add in 

the next place, that when an exception from general rules 

is left in the power of each individual ſtate, the peculiar 

benefits to b2 expelel from ſuch exception by any par- 

ticular nation muſt naturally diminiſh ; not only as ex- 

ceptions aſſumed on one ſide, would then be balanced 
by the exceptions to be aſſumed on another ; but as all 

would loſe the advantages ariſing from liberal ſyſtems being 

purſued by all“; and the preſent unhappy ſyſtem of 
| ſelfiſhneſs 


® See the ſtatement of the general theory of commerce at p. 3, of this 
treatiſe and paſſim, — There is indeed no European nation that has any 
pretenſions to form the exception to general rules here alluded, if we are 

to judge froc their paſt conduct; ünce they have not only each frequendy 
| viclced. 
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ſelfiſhneſs and of hoſtility, would in conſequence ſoon be 
revived, And when commercial wars either exiſt or are 
apprehended, the tranquillity of neighbouring countries is 
ſeldom to be deemed ſecure. — In ſhort, fince ſtates (like 
individuals) are too improvident, too intemperate, and 
too ambitious, to be freed from the rule of equal laws; 
and ſince monopolizing ſyſtems are injurious, as well on 
account of their odiouſneſs and their bad example to other 
countries, as of their domeſtic evil conſequences ; it is 
wiſe for all countries to ſubmit in commerce to an univerſal 
ſyſtem, which is not only incapable of perverſion either by 
friends or enemies; but whenever it is once eſtabliſhed, 
requires ſo little effort and intelligence to carry it on, that 
it may be ſaid to be ſelf-moving and ſelf- conducted. 


— — 
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CHAPTER IV. 


N the preceding chapter we have ſeen what are the 


pretences of a general nature in favor of reſttictions 
in trade, which it has occurred to notice; and we have 


ſeen 
yielded to evident miſinformation on commercial ſubjects, but have each 
plunged themſelves, in ' ſupporting” monopolies, into expenſive projects or 
cruel wars. 
If it were here made a general queſtion whether it would be for the 
happineſs of the human race that all ſhould ſeek to live upon their neigh. 
bors, or 4 ſhould depend upon themſelves and live fairly by their own 
endeavours ; Whether all ſhould attempt to over-reach, or all endeavour to 
be equitable? The anſwer would be eaſy. — Nor is it leſs eaſy to decide 
. whether a ſyſtem of commercial exceptions made in favour of all or a few, 
would not quickly terminate in a tal abolition of commercial ſyſtem, and 
introduce a lawleſs tate ? 
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ſeen the replies. = Our immediate fore-fathers therefore 
have been unhappily felf-deluded reſpecting trade as well 
as reſpecting other particulars; and ſtate-counſels (uſually 
alas without ſyſtem!) in this caſe going upon wrong 
ſyſtems, were obſtinate and vindictive in the uſual pro- 
portions. But to apply a fine expreſſion here, We 
have lived upon the credit of thoſe times too long.” 
Our predeceſſors by their immenſe exertions have wrought 
indeed ſome benefit for their poſterity, though compara- 
tively but little, and that little inferior in kind and alloyed 
with ſerious evil, Right in attributing riches to induſtry, 
they were nevertheleſs wrong in foſtering induſtry by 
force. Properly awake to their own intereſts, they were 
to blame to expect that other nations would be provoked, 
and yet remain aſleep to theirs, Inſtead of attempting 
what was ferviceable and within their reach, they ſought 
chiefly what was novel and artificial, And their policy, 
which was in itfelf adverſe to internal proſperity, became 
ſtill more ruinous by the intervention of rivals; for when 
their adminiſtration was at any time ſupine, contraband 
undermined their unnatural ſyſtem ; and if over-aQtive, 
this ſyſtem generated foreign conteſts. Thus their love 
of commerce ſtifled commerce, as their love of lucre 
always betrayed them into profuſe expences : and had it 
not been for vigogous principles of a totally different com- 
plexion*, conſpiring to arreſt or repair theſe miſchiofs, 
| it 
Such at civilization, long and extenſive experience, philefaphical and 
chemical knowledge, the invention of printing, liberty in the middling and 
lower orders of people, the countenance of government, the decline of 
monopoly-grants and alſo of corporation and feudal privileges, trading de- 
<ypations being lefs reproackful than formerly, increafing religious tolera- 
tion, 
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it is difficult to ſay to what exceſſes they would not have 
extended. In ſhort, to interdi& beneficial purchaſes 
and fales to ſubjects ; to excite ſimilar interdictions on the 
parts of foreigners; to keep up a chargeable apparatus 
for enforcing theſe purpoſes ; and to go to war for theſe pre- 
poſterous objects; beſpeaks defects in our ſyſtem of ſuch 2 
magnitude, that we maydemonſtrate theerror of the principle 
from the nature of theſe reſults — If other proof were want⸗ 
ing, we have only to inſpe&t thoſe kingdoms where mo- 
nopoly has moſt raged, and we ſhall find agriculture every 
where ſtill imperfe& in them; though it is the purſuit of 
all others that is the leaſt injured by arbitrary power, and 
that would have flouriſhed with half the encouragement 
laviſhed on the frippery of trade. In ſome of theſe il]- 
fated kingdoms, their arts are infinitely more wretched 
than their agriculture 3 and even in England (in defiance 


tion, commercial and maritime law, accumulated capitals of money and 
lowered intereſt, aſtoniſhing machinery, more perfect arts and in many caſes = 
better raw materials, various important advantages reſpecting fuel, buildings 
and other uſeful eſtabliſhments provided at the coſt of former ages, improved 
Agriculture, known and extended markets, increaſed motives and opportu- 
nities of intercourſe, regulated poſts, eſtabliſhed connections, bills and 
courſes of exchange, bankers and banks, policies of inſurance, with quays, 
known harbors, canals, ſuperior roads, ſea-charts, the mariner's compaſs 
and quadrant, and various aſtr6nomical inventions; &c. &c. all of which are 
articles that in their nature are independent of the moncpoly- ſyſtem of 
commerce. — When a monopoliſt therefore attributes to himſelf alone the 
modern improvement of European commerce, he becomes the boaſtful fly 
upon the chariot- wheel; or rather, when he ſets aſide or diſparages the 
. influence of ſuch benign cauſ-s as the above, and wiſhes us to truſt to 
artifice- and empiriciſm, he teſembles the conceited cultivator, who ſhould. 
dream that by waterings, by hot-beds, and noſtrums, he could be enabled ö 
to reject and ſuperſede the light, the warmth, the cr, the rains, and the 
dews of heaven, | 
F of 
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of invigorating liberty, of favoring nature, ſucceſsful wars; 
imperial rights, and dominions that are ſufficiently ex- 
panſive to embrace a variety of products“) many arts are 
ſtill infant, many lands are ftill waſte, more are ill-huſ- 
banded, and the intere/t of money attending our debts con- 
tracted in purſuit of monopolies, amounts to near two 
thirds of the annual value of our favorite exports (and 
certainly infinitely exceeds the profits upon thoſe exports ;) 
and if the conſtant public and individual Toſs ſuſtained 
internally under the ſyſtem of bounties and prohibitions, 
does not equal the other third of this amount, we ſeem - 
to have enmities, jealouſies, and projects enough ſtill on 
foot, ſooner or later to complete the — total, unleſs 
we reform our ſyſtem. 


I ſhall only add, that if commercial freedom is advan- 
tageous for a nation's own concerns, it is if poſſible ſtill 
more proper for qualifying it to condu the concerns of 
other nations, Not only can thoſe ſerve others on the cheape/? 
terms, who have placed their own affairs to the beſt ad- 
vantage; but a free trade muſt neceſſarily lend help to 
a trade of agency, by the ſupply it offers of wide corre- 
ſpondencies, ready markets, extenſive aſſortments of goods, 
freights, experience,, and various other facilities; as alſo 
by relieving it from the curb of every odious trade-law, 
not called for by retaliation. — So that (military means 
out of the queſtion) the only methods in which a nation 
can gain adventitious wealth, being firſt, by puſhing its. - 
natural articles to the utmoſt, and then exchanging them 

14 | * « England has had ſo many connections in the four quarters of the 

| ö & earth, as in effect to have enjoyed a free trade in a little world of its 
| % own,” Anenym. 

wich 
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with other nations who have done the like with theirs ; 
or elſe ſecondly, by becoming an agent for other nations, 
(as their artificer, carrier, factor, or accomptant;) it 
follows that the only two civil means of adding to the 
native ſtock of national wealth, require a free trade as 
their aſſiſtant. And with reſpect to peace (that ſtill greater 
ſource of national ceconomy and wealth) the preſence of 
a free trade may be proved from hiſtory to be indiſpen- 
fable both to its real, as well as to its aſſured duration. 


CHAPTER V. 
Concluſion. 


UCH ſeems the general theory of what is eligible 

and what is injurious for trade, — The application 
of this theory to old miſ-ſhapen practice, fortified by pre- 
judices, and in part deemed neceſſary for retaliation, is 
certainly an attempt at once delicate aud arduous. Yet 
the rule of Monteſquieu is till irrefragably true, That 
« one nation ſhould never exclude another from trading 
with it, except for very great reaſons.” —And there can 
be no harm in propoſing it as a problem to a miniſter, 
that he ſhould endeayoyr to promote trade, without call- 
ing to his aid cither reſtrictions, permanent bounties, or 
wars, If a virtuous glow ſhould grandly ſeize his mind 
for amending the manners of his nation, not only the 
F 2 production 
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production and the exchange of commodities (which after 
all are the two only conflituents of trade) would inſtantly 
increaſe, but other ſecret bleſſings would attend this re- 


form to conſole his cares. But if, like other minions of 


fortune, he ſhould lumber over the nobler duties of his 
ſituation, his country would ſtill benefit by its being left 
alone to nature and itſelf ; free from the chimeras of a 


court, the plauſibilities of traders*, and the averſion ta 


reforming errors ſo inveterate and notorious in perſons 
in office, — It can be no objection to a free trade, that 
it leaves room for inaction and for want of inſtruction in 
miniſters ; and miniſters themſelves will probably ſcarcely 
object to it on this account, — Infinite however muſt be 
the diſcretion requiſite in the interim, for changing that 
ſyſtem externally and internally which now oppreſſes us; 
and thoſe only ought to be intruſted with direction in it, 
who have been uſed to ſtudy the parts and the movements 
of a great ſociety ; a revolution in which, being little ſhort 
of a new. formation of it, as much requires a maſter's 
hand to lead it to a fafe concluſion, — Fu/lice, I will only 
ſay, muſt farm an indelible part of the plan, and juſtice 
includes not only authentic and timely warning, (whenever 
* It is remarkable that England and Holland, though each the feat of 
ſo much trade, have produced few eininent writers on commercial ſubjects, 
except for particular branches, (ſuch as fiſheries, low intereſt of money, 
banks, commercial law, &c.) — The original writers on trade of moſt efteem 
from having gone upon general principles, have chiefly been found in France 
and Scotland, where trade has formerly flouriſhed but little, notwithſtand- 
ing the laws always favored monopolies. — The known influence f 
traders in commercial countries and the application oſten made of that 
influence, fufficiently elucidate the caution given in the text; for though 
Holland for example, has been more liberal in her home-market than Eng- 
land, yet even Holland Ras. been equally bigotted with ovrſelves in her 

external iyſteme. 
needful) 
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needful) of every change; but alſo public relief, where 
no warning can remedy the poſitive ills which former laws 
ſhall have impoſed or invited. The ſubjects, trade, or 
commadities, that ſhall ſpecially benefit by the meditated 
change, offer the firſt reſource for ſupplying the indem- 
nity in queſtion; but if this reſource fails, and if the 
public at large alſo refuſes the burthen, the change propoſed 
ſhould itſelf be foregone ; ſince a few perſons ſhould never 
be made to ſuſtain that loſs, which is thus held too grievous 
for the many. Happily there is nothing requiſite, for 
which a willing adminiſtration and a confiding people 
cannot eaſily provide; and half the expence of one of 
thoſe many commercial campaigns, which muſt otherwiſe 
be certainly repeated, would furniſh a fund (with due 
time and management) adequate to relieve us from our 
complicated errors, if accompanied with patient addreſs, 
and with that ſort of contriving cxconomy which is a moſt 
important ſtate-accompliſhment, — I do not make myſelf 
too full of hopes on this ſubject, but I do not abandon 
myſelf to deſpair. Knowledge is increaſing and truth daily 
approving itſelf; and as there are many vibrations in public 
concerns, in one of theſe we ſhall perhaps ſee the ac- 
compliſhment of the wiſh here alluded to, diſtinctiy pointed 
out, and happily effected. In the mean time, if truth i is 
frequently obliged to give way to prejudices and to ne- 

+ ©& Men in their innovations ſhould follow the example of time which 
% innovateth but quietly, and by degrees ſcarce to be perceived; for other - 
« wiſe what is new and unlooked for, ever mends ſome and improves | 
« others; and he that is holpen takes it for a fortune and thanks the 
« time, and he that is hurt for a wrong and imputeth it to the author. Lord * 


Bacon's Eſſay, See the laſt article in Chap. IV. of the Appendix to this 
' tif , 
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ceſſity, it will not be without its receiving manifold con- 
firmations of its exiſtence, as well as of the degree of its 
ſalutary tendency. 

With reſpect to particular countries, there is ſcarcely 
any one in the univerſe which appears more fitted to pro- 
fit by the ſyſtem of free-trade than Great Britain; eſpecially 
as a ſyſtem of interchanges muſt favor her navigation, 
Bleſſed with a happy climate, ſurrounded by ſeas from 
which ſhe is in no part diſtant, placed between the old and 
new world, between northern and ſouthern regions, poſ- 
ſeſſing connections in various quarters of the globe; and 
boaſting conſiderable liberality in her civil and religious 
government, conſiderable activity, conſiderable character, 
cortefpondencies, ſxill, capital, and ſhipping; ſhe has 
the ſtrongeſt grounds for confiding that the ſame cauſes 
that haye produced her preſent commercial ſuperiority, 
in defiance of her narrow politics, will attend her more 
and more where fayored by liberal ſyſtems, the folly of 
our neighbours eſpecially conſidered. As faſhions prevail 
among courts and nations, as well as among individuals, 
her new example would probably ſoon be purſued ſpon- 
taneouſly abroad, and more products in conſequence be 
brought into circulation through the earth; and thoſe 
nations in ſuch caſe, who were moſt ative, moſt wile, 
and moſt rich, would derive moſt profit from the re- 
volution. — To accelerate this happy moment, ſhe would 
naturally in many particulars, make the extinction of her 
own prejudices a condition with other nations, for the 
extinction of theirs; and if other nations neglected to 
adopt her inſtructive leſſon and example, her benefit from 
her new line of conduct would at leaſt be peculiar and 

unrivalled, 
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untivalled. — Should Great Britain however from indo 
lence or timidity detline to reform her old eſtabliſhed 
errors at preſent*, ſhe may to a certainty avoid all pre- 
poſterous adherence to them in critical caſes, as well as 
all unneceſſary violation of the true ſyſtem in new and 


future occurrences ; and time will gradually, it is to be 
hoped, render eaſier the accompliſhment of the reſt. 


Every improvement that takes place, however ſlender 
and retarded, is {till a blefling ; — and let me here be al- 
lowed to add, that it is the more to be prayed for on acs 
count of the benefit that may reſult to humanity at large, 
were free-trade and pacific ſyſtems more generally pre- 
vailing. Nations might then no longer view each other 
as rs and as rivals; and individuals, learning more 
and more their real public intereſts, might conſider them- 
ſelves not merely as the members of ſeparate nations (a 
ſentiment which has hitherto ſeldom been the companion 
of general liberality+ or general juſtice,) but likewiſe as 

members 

* Many who would act wiſely in new affaire, ,feel terrified at the cor» 
xeQion of antient errors. They are patients who would ſhun the operation 

that is to reſtore their health, and as ſuch, are treated with ſome aſperity 
by the moraliſt: 
« Unhappy race! who never yet could tell 
« How near their good and happineſs they dwell : 
Fetter d in faults, they ſeek not to be free, 
% But ſtupid, to their own fad fate agree: 
„Like pond'rous rolling-ſtoncs, oppreſs'd with ill, 
« The weight that loads them, males them coll on ftill, 
Rowe's Tranſlation of the Golderr 
Pythagorean Verſes, |. 

+ Dr. Price has the following remarkable paſſage reſpecting the love of 
ane g country, =» Foreign trade has in ſome reſpecta the moſt uſeful ten 
25 66 dency. 
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members of the univerſe, and as the common children of 
a common Father. That common Father cannot be 
pleaſed that the pretended intereſts of art;ficial commodities, 
ſhould be made a motive, for diſturbing either the good 


« dency. By creating an intercourſe between diſtant kingdoms, it extends 
n benevolerice, removes local prejudices, leads every man to conſider him- 
« ſelf more as a citizen of the world than of any particular ſtate, and 
« conſequently checks the exceſſes of that Love of our Country which has 
< been applauded as one of the nobleſt, but which really is one of the 
e moſt deſtructive principles in human nature.” He then adds the follow- 
ing obſervations in a note. © The love of our country is then only a noble 
4 paſſion; when it engages us to promote the internal happineſs of our country 
« and to defend its rights and liberties againſt domeſtic and foreign invaſion, 
« maintaining at the ſame time an equal regard to the rights and liberties of 
& other countries. But this has not been its moſt common effect: On the 
4 contrary, it has been nothing but a ſpirit of rivalſhip between different 
"< communities, producing contention and a thirſt for conqueſt and do- 
& minjon, = What is bis country to a Ruſſian, a Turk, a Spaniard, &c. 
cc but a ſpot where he enjoys no right, and is diſpoſed of by owners as if 
ct he was a beaſt? And what is his /ove to his country, but an attach- 
ce ment to degradation and ſlavery ? — What was the love of their country 
« among the Jews, but a wretched partiality for themſelves and a proud 
« contempt for other nations? Among the Romans alſo what was it, 
c however great in many of its exertions, but a principle holding together 
& a band of robbers in their attempts to cruſh all liberty but their own ? — 
« Chriſtianity has wiſely omitted to recommend this principle. Had it 
« done this, it would haye countenanced a vice among mankind, It has 
4 done what is infinitely better — It has recommended Univerſal Bencvo- 
« Jence,” See p. 74-5 of that edition of his Obſervations on the Importance 
of the American Revolution, &c. to which is annexed a tranſlation of the 
Will of M. Fortune Ricard, 1785. 

If this very amiable aad reſpectable author when ſpeaking of trade, had 
limited his praiſes to a free - trade, they would have been better merited, — 
But how unfortunate is it that his ſontiments reſpecting patriotiſm, as it | 
is commonly called, ſhould appear ſingular, when they contain nothing but 
the language of ſenſe and nature I page in the hiſtory 
of nations, 
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order which is ſaid to be the baſis of their own inſtitutian, 
or the peace of the general eommunity of nature; nor 
can it be acceptable that his partial gifts, which (as having 
a local diſtribution accompanied with a general uſe) ap- 
pear giyen . in ſhares to each nation in truſt for every 
other, ſhould wantonly or maliciouſly be fruſtrated in their 
circulation, and even be made the cauſe of mutual de- 
vaſtation and bloodſhed over the globe. — Mr. Hume 
wha conſiderably favors the liberal ſyſtem, and conſidecs 
the other as founded in “ narrow and malignant politics,” 
concludes his ſhort Eſſay on the JeaLousy oF TRADE 
with a declaration, which I ſhall not be afraid of making 
the concluſion of the preſent : —. I ſhall therefore ven- 
4 ture to acknowledge that not only as a man, but as a 
* Britiſh ſubject, I pray for the flouriſhing commerce of 
* Germany, Spain, Italy, and even France itſelf à 8.“ 
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AP P:ELN.D:1X: 


Containing ſeveral Particulars explanatory of certain Paſs. 
ſages in the foregoing Treatiſe. 


There are ſeveral topics, which as bearing an intimate 
relation to the foregoing commercial principles, or as 
being of a particular nature, it may be uſeful to diſcuſs 
in diſtinct chapters. "Theſe are, 1. The principal ge- 
neral means of aſſiſting an open commerce; 2, The 
modern ſyſtem of the balance of trade; 3. The pre- 
eminence in general of agriculture over other purſuits 
of induſtry; 4. A compariſon of prohibitions, bounties 
and drawbacks, with miſcellaneous remarks; 5. The 
commerce of grain; 6. Navigation-laws ; and 7. The 
queſtion reſpecting the regulation of the intereſt of 
money. 


16 
1 


rer I. 
Of the principal general means of aſſiſting an open commerce. 


AVING controverted the wiſdom of the pre- 
vailing modern. plans for encouraging commerce, 

it ſeems incumbent to dilate a little upon the chief modes 
proper for aiding commerce, when put upon a liberal foot- 
ing. This chapter will therefore principally conſiſt of 
a comment upon what I have before aſſerted; viz, That 
& free-trade ſooner or later will unerringly direct the fa- 
« culties of a country; and that knowledge, joined to 
« wiſe manners and cuſtoms, good morals and public ſpirit, 
* (if favored by eaſy communications under the ſafeguard 
| & f 
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u of fixed juſtice and religious liberty,) will in general 
« ſufficiently ſtimulate a country to enterprize ; particu- 
« Jarly where the ſtate provides for it thoſe aids, which, 
though of general uſe, are not likely to be eſtabliſhed 
« by mere individuals.” : 

1. That free-trade is a faithful guide to the efforts of 
u commercial country, ſeems nearly ſelf-evident. —Thoſe 
domeſtic productions which flouriſh where commerce is 
left open, appear by that very circumſtance either to be 
in demand with foreigners, or to be capable at leaſt of 
reſiſting foreign compziition ; and as ſuch may ſafely be 
ſelected and purſued. On the other hand, the articles 
that are actually ſupplied by foreigners, are plainly thoſe 
that (if conſumed at all) ought for the time being to be 
imported, as being cheaper than any thing of the kind 
that can be met with among ourſelves ; where the attempt 
to produce them ought therefore to be omitted, or at leaſt 
poſtponed, till it can be purſued to better advantage, — 
Thus without any deception or partiality we diſcover by 
means of a free-trade, the ftrong and the weak points of 
a country; and without any peculiar effort or expence, 
are furniſhed with vents for the firſt and with ſubſtitutes 
for the ſecond. — This plan is cheap and ſpecific, produces 
no jealouſies, and admits of no miſtakes, being founded 
on the fimple and ſolid baſe of nature. In ſhort it diſ- 
covers thoſe individual intereſts, from the combination 
of which reſults the intereſt of the whole. And when re- 
ſources are added for remedying any occaſional interrup- 
tion that may occur in the ſupply of any real neceſſaries, 
a nation may be ſaid to poſſeſs as great a diverſity in the 
Claſſes of its productions as is uſeful or politic, its circum- 
Rances conſidered, 
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2. Kustvledge (the article next alluded to) is of ſeveral 
kinds ; that which is proper for the young and that which 
is proper for the adult; that which is general for all 
claſſes of citizens, and that which is peculiar for ſome. — 
To doubt the efficacy of knowledge in advancing coms 
merce, is to ſuppoſe that ignorant men can ſucceed in 
operations that often benefit by the moſt conſummate 
information : It is to ſuppoſe alſo that where uſeful ideas 
abound, ſmall incidents are not likely to excite new and 
important combinations of ſuch ideas. Art however it 
is well known, has rarely been advanced, unleſs ſcience 
(native or borrowed) has come to its aid; and leaft of 
all can we hope for ſucceſs, where mechanics and ma- 
thematics, natural philoſophy and chemiſtry, aſtronomy and 
geography, with the elements of agriculture, are unknown 
or neglected. For propagating therefore theſe and other 
uſeful branches of knowledge, the {tate may not only with 
great propriety and effect, encourage academical and other 
more practical ſocieties, in its capital and in its provinces z 
but it may alſo diſtribute at low prices, uſeful elementary 
books; inſtitute, premiums for perſonal attainments in 
knowledge or in ſkill ; and ſupport various univerſities 
and ſchools which ſhall be regulated from time to time, 
ſo as to ſuit both the neceſſities and the improvements of the 
age; and which, without being forced upon any, ſhall be 
open to all of every rank, religion, or nation. The ſtudy 
of uſeful arts and ſciences and of modern languages ſhould 
certainly be preferred under ſuch a ſcheme, to the ſtudy 
of the languages and the works of taſte of decayed nations ; 
eſpecially as both the hiſtories and moral writings of theſe 
ations, when thought of any peculiar utility, may eaſily 

| | be 
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be tranſlated for the general advantage. Let me laſtly 
be allowed to intimate that it is an important, and ought 
to be a princely care, to collect and circulate (and to furniſh 
individuals with opportunities for collecting and circu- 
lating) either new and general, or local and temporary 
knowledge, affecting the arts, the ſciences, or commerce; 
a Care, far exceeding moſt of thoſe occurring in what by 
a miſtaken name is called politics, 

3. Manners and cuſtoms have a wide influence in the 
world; otherwiſe our principal actions would never ſo 
cloſely accord with the practice of our fore-fathers and 
aſſociates, and at the ſame time differ ſo generally from 
the practice of foreigners. Yet production (one of the 
conſtituents as we have obſerved of commerce) greatly de- 
pends on our good management of health, labor, time, 
materials, and other ſimilar articles ; that is, on manners 
and cuſtoms ; as may appear from the following inſtances. 
One nation loaths a cheap and wholeſome food greedily 
adopted by another nation; moſt countries apply inſufficient 
or unneceſſarily expenſive remedies to thoſe great enemies 
to labor, extreme heat or extreme cold* ; houſes and other 

buildings 

Dr. Franklin who ſeldom as an author omits an Opportunity of draw- 
ing wiſe and uſeful practical inferences, has the following intereſting paſſage 
on the ſubjeR of the loſs of labor arifing from cold. — Much more of the 
 * proſperity of a winter country depends on the plenty and cheapneſs of fuel, than 

= is generally imagined. In travelling I have obſerved, that in thoſe parts 
+ where the inhabitents can have neither wood nor coal nor turf but at ex- 
©, ceſſive prices, the working people live in miſcrable hovels, are ragged, and 
„ have nothing comfortable about them. But where fuel is cheap (or where 
« they have the art of managing it to advantage) they are well furniſhed with 
2 neceſſarics, and have decent habitations. The obvious reaſon is, that the 
« working hours of ſuch people are the profitable hours, and they who cannot 
« afford 
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buildings are ðſten deficient in form of conſtruction and 
in durability ; dreſs is attended with frequent perverſions 
as to ſimplicity, agility, and other natural objects to be 
nimed at in it; the ſelection and the treatment of animals 
deſtined for laborious and other domeſtic uſes, and the 
management of our roads and the vehicles traverſing them, 
are in many caſes highly improper z a like want of conduct 
or exertion prevails as to ordinary tools and machinery ; 
and the fame as to agriculture, gardening, and various 
vther important rural or mechanical arts. The difficulty 
of eradicating any of theſe errors, proves the tenaciouſneſs 
with which wiſe manners and cuſtoms in theſe particulars, 
if once eſtabliſhed, might often be preſerved, — It is not 
however ſo much by laws, as by writings and by examples, 
by encouragements and by influence t, that ſolid reforms 
or good meaſures in theſe reſpects are beſt to be produced. 

4. As to morals, learned men may ſpeculate concerning 
the origin and baſis of morality, but all men muſt allow 


« afford ſufficient fuel have fewer ſuch hours in the four-and-twenty, than 
« thoſe who have it cheap and plenty: For much of the domeſtic work 
« of poor women, ſuch as ſpinning, ſewing, knitting ; and of the men in 
& thoſe manufactures that require little bodily exerciſe, cannot well be per- 
rc formed where the fingers are numbed with cold: Thoſe people, there- 
« fore, in cold weather are induced to go to bed ſooner, and lie longer in 
© > morning, than they would do if they could have good fires or warm 
« ſtoves to fit by z and their hours of work are not ſufficient to provide 
* the means of comfortable ſubſiſtence, — Thoſe public works therefore, ſuch 
«« as roads, canals, &c. by which fuel may be brought cheap into ſuch countries 
« from diſtant places, are of great utility; and thoſe who promote them 
« may be reckoned among the benefactors of mankind!” Teen 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. II. p. 26-7. 
+ Influence is an aſtoniſhing engine in the hands of ccurts, W 
employed for bad, but rarely upon any ſettled —— for the many good pur- 
poſes to which it is applicable. : 
: that 
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that it conſiſts in general rules approved by wiſdom and 
by time, as admirably fitted for promoting, univerſal prof 
perity. The diſcovery of theſe general rules may be con- 
ſidered as baving contributes practical aids to the human 
minds, more powerful than any that ſcience has afforded ; 
for theſe rules reſpect not only a moral life, but eſtabliſh 
likewiſe what in the reſult is found to be an enlightened 
conduct, and greatly tend to equalize the efforts of men 
in point of diſcretion, What claſs of people, for inſtance, 
can fail of proſperity, who obey the laws of diligence, 
frugality, juſtice, and the other . moral virtues,. though ſe- 
conded only with moderate perſonal underftanding ? — 
Of courſe then, theſe virtues are eminently formed for 
promoting an object like commerce ; as they are the pa» 
rents of exertion and the true ſupporters of equal inter- 
5. When I uſe the term public ſpirit, I conſider it as 

a kind of temper, that, whether qriginating from philan- 
thropy, or from a deſire of applauſe, or from a turn for 
induſtry, ſeeks to devote itſelf to ſome public end and object. 
It waits for opportunities, and not for commands; it often 
toils in ſecret; and incapable of a job, it fulfils and even 
exceeds its engagements, If there is a ſovereign, that 
thinks that public ſpirit is not a neceſſary ſecond to royal 
deneficence, in fayour of arts and of commerce; and who 
conceives that he better knows the various wants of his 
people, than the individuals do to whom they relate, and 
who chooſes to truſt to politics rather than to nature; I 
muſt either pity the ſubjects of ſuch a ſovereign, or in any 
event I muſt (ay, “ Sagacious prince, do you know that 
zou muſt have a ſucceſſor ? — It is evidently a frugal 
| mode 
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mode of effecting public good to excite a paſſion for it 
in individuals, and there are various modes we may obſerve 
for its operation; for while one man for example gratuitouſly 
accompliſhes fervices in his own perſon, another may pro- 
mote them in his neighbor, and a third circulate the know- 
ledge of them for the public ufe. To give men an at- 
tachment therefore to the public, is to fill the ſtàte with 
civil volunteers. — If it ſometimes happens taat men 
deſpiſe the public good and the cares of thoſe who. wiſh 
to purſue it, ſurely it is a fatal evil; and as it ariſes from 
cauſes that are the reverſe of public ſpirit, it ſhews the 
uſes of this principle; and as the ſource of the defect is 
always to be traced to the governors, rather than to the 
governed, it proves the degree in which public ſpirit ig 
the lower order depends on that prevailing in the higher. 

6. There cannot be two opinions reſpecting the uti- 
lity of eafy communications to commerce. If articles are 
to be exchanged, eaſy means of intercourſe will facilitate 
their exchange, by faving time and ſaving expence and 
by increaſing the opportunities. Good and numerous roads 
and inland water-communications, free feas and intelligent 
mariners, are not however the only means that are proper 
for this purpoſe. Cuſtom-houſe and other fiſcal embar- 
raſſments muſt at the ſame time be removed or ſimplified; 
various national and foreign prejudices muſt be extinguiſh- 
ed; a knowledge of the ſeats both of commodities and of 
their conſumption muſt be extended; and above all a 
general ſyſtem of peace, or a more limited or conſiderate 
way of conducting wars, muſt be promoted, before this 
ſalutary end can be properly accompliſhed, . 
| 7 
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7. I muſt next ſpeak of fixed and ſufficiently equal laws. 
— And here I muſt obſerve that as the eſtabliſhment of a 
branch of trade, and even the forming a proviſion for 
a family, uſually requires the term of an active life for 
completion; and as the trader is human, and has .a 
ſoul moved by the fame ſprings as thoſe of his ſuperiors ; the 
trader will not propoſe to eat the bread of care where his 
reimburſement or reward is made in any way uncertain, 
All ideas therefore of ſuffering trade to proſper merely till 
it can bear a tax, or of dragooning it, or of uſing ſtate- 
caſuiſtry to over-reach it, or of making it the prey of 
nobles, or of giving protections againſt the operation of 
its juſt demands, or of influencing courts of judicature 
where its cauſes are at iſſue, nay even of making ſudden 
changes in any eſtabliſhed commercial laws*; muſt be ut- 
terly abandoned in ſtates that wiſh to encourage trade. 
Men can conſole themſelves for their un imprudence; 
and can ſubmit to ſucceſſive calamities of nature; but the 
artificial oppreſſions of politicians diſguſt, terrify and deter 
them: they may be cheated once, but thoſe are dupes to 
themſelves who think that they will be cheated twice. 
Trade is from thenceforth extinguiſhed, except where it 
is revived by enormous profits or unnatural aſſiſtance, 
which is all given at the public coſt and is more than trade 
ought ever to receive, —If the ſovereign by thus impoſing 

* Moſt governments underſland fo little of trade, and of the nature and 
neceſſity of that which traders ſuppoſe to be juſtice, that it merits an ex- 
periment whether traders are not fully competent to frame and even to ad- 
miniſter laws for their own common concerns ; the operation of theſe laws 
being confined either to diſtrits in which traders chiefly reſide, or to ſuck 
perſons as chooſe to ſignify their ſubmiſſion to them either generally or in 
2 given inſtance. A merchant-law and merchant-court ſeem not more un- 
reaſonable, than Ou landed, military, or any other corporate by+ 


laws or courts. 
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upon himſelf a regular conduct, abridges the ſphere of his 
capricious deſpotiſm, he not only enlarges his real powers, 
and fixes his family more firmly on his throne; but makes 
more impreſſion, as well as a prouder figure among his 
neighbors; and the riſe of the value of lands, the increaſe 
of the reſources, population and knowledge of his country, 
make infinite amends to him for voluntarily reſigning the 
ſingle and unhappy power of doing wrong. 

8. Religious freedom (which is another eſſential affif- 
tant to trade) appears daily gaining ſtrength and popularity; 
its chief obſtacles lying in the bigotry or habitual bad 
politics of eſtabliſhed elergymen, and in the complaiſance 
of timid or ſubtle ſtateſmen * in their favor, In return for 
the contributions made by men of other religious perſua- 
ſions to their permanent ſupport, the eſtabliſhed clergy in 
genera] throughout Europe have not only encouraged the ex- 
cluſiom of ſuch perſons from civil offices (though theſe perſons 
contribute to the ſupport of civil offices alſo) but they have 
uſually in the firſt inſtance pleaded even againſt indulging 
them in the privilege of cultivating their religon in pri- 
vate. The clergy beyond all men one might ſuppoſe ought 
* to know, that religion is a belief and not a form, a per- 
| ſonal and not a ſtate concern; and that though the ſtate 
may derive benefits from its prevalence, it ought never 
to preſcribe the particular modes of it. But ſince expe- 

rience has ſhewn that none have been more ready than the / 

clergy to interfere in the private concerns of other men with 

their Creator, and that no aſſociated body of men is ſo low in 

reforming its errors as their own; it is time that the civil power 

| ſhould interfere and deciſively aboliſh every thing favoring 


See the note, p. 52. 
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of religious perſecution ; confining the power of the clergy + 
to the diſcipline of their own followers ſubject to their own 


conſent, As to the ſearies of modern Europe, I con- 
ceive that facts and authorities prove it to be beneficial 


to a country, that a part of its inhabitants ſhould be of this 
deſcription ; or at leaſt if ſectaries have no poſitive ad- 
vantage | to recommend them, it is certainly impolitic 
where ſectaries occur, either to expel or to oppreſs them; 
and not leſs impolitic to deny them ſhelter, when they ſeek 
admittance from foreign parts in numbers too ſmall to 
create danger; eſpecially where they poſſeſs wealth, (kill, 
or extenſive commercial connections. The religious for- 
bearance that daily and mutually encreaſes among men 


of all perſyaſions, conſtantly leſſens the probablility of ſe- 
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+ I ſpeak only of the eccleſiaſtical power of the clergy, avowed or actual. 
The judicial and other civil powers of the dergy in various countries, and 
the mode of ſupporting the clergy, form poljtical queſtions, with which 
commercial conſiderations have only an indirect coaneftion.—I allude alſo in 
what I ſay, to no particular cquntry, 

2 1 am inclined to attribute two poſitive advantages to our modern Eu- 
. ropean ſefts, — Firſt there is a preſurnption, (as morals happily bear a con- 
nection with almoſt every ſcheme of religion exiſting in modern times in 
Europe,) that whenever the ſenſe of religion is active enough to aſſume 
the form of a ſet, a certain decency of manners will accompany it in 
the maſs of ſectaries; and this expectation is rendered the more pro- 
bable, by the watchful eye uſually kept by every party over the conduct of 
ſeQaries. — Secondly, when the ſectary finds that he cannot himſelf become 
eſtabliſhed, he naturally looks to ſelf-defence ; and hence he commonly (at 
leaſt in modern times, and when he is in danger of being oppreſſed by the 
eſtabliſhment or the civil government) ends in being more or leſs an advocate 
for religious, and thence probably for a certain meaſure of civil liberty ; 
both of which are connected and beneficial political principles ; and have a 
oonſiderable effect in enlarging and giving vigor to the human character. — 
If theſe rules in favor of the exiſtence of modern European ſefts have their 
exceptions, theſg exceptions ſeem likely to be but ſmall and tranſitory. 
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rious diſputes ariſing from different religions being profeſſed 
in the ſame neighborhood ; eſpecially where the ſtate ap- 
plies a due authority in ſuppart of the general peace ®, 


9. 


There is a ſpecies of bigotry, peculiar in its nature, but frequent in 
practice, belonging to certain ſceptics, who are convinced of the uſes reli- 
gion to ſociety, but fear that religious controverſy may produce that want of faith 
in others, <vbich prevails in themſelves. This poſition being political requires a 
plitical refutation, which I think is to be found in the following obſervations. 

Firſt, old eſtabliſhed clergies (like other corporate bodies) uſually fall into 
preſumption and ignorance, and, when richly endowed, into idleneſs and 
vice, in proportion as they want opponents or rivals. 2. From clerical 
neglects and bad examples not only infidelity ſpcntzneouſly ariſes in many, 
but is induſtriouſly propagated in others by infidel publications and diſcourſes ; 
intolerance itſelf being a ſufficient motive with many, for decrying a religion. 
3. Meaſures that are only imperfefly coercive, can ſcarcely prevent and 
may ſometimes increaſe religious diſputes; as the toleration actually ſubſiſt- 
ing in civilized countries, of itſelf permits conſiderable diſcuſſion ; and the 
introduction of an intire reſtraint would be attended with various evik, more 
dangerous than any that could follow from the controverſies meant to be extin- 
guiſhed. 4. The ſyſtematic perſecutors in queſtion, more true to their feelings 
than to their theory, cftener ſeek to filence the diſputes of Chriſtians among 
each other, than to ſuppreſs the arguments of atheiſts and deiſts againſt religion 
in general; though it may ſaſely be affirmed in favor of European ſets in ge- 
neral, that they have not only (their numbers and advantages conſidered) 
abounded in able defenders of religion, but have been particularly f. vorable to 
trade, manufactures, and ſcience. Laſiy, there is more aptitude to faith in the 
generality of mankind, than the timid theoriſts in queſtion (arguing from 
their own example) may at firſt apprehend, — When we conſider therefore, 
that differences in opinion ſeem natural where men are allowed to think at 
all, and that perſecution tends to produce either ſtrife or lethargy z and when 
we add that toleration not only often aff-rds an antidote to the decline of 
clerical manners, but admits the public ſtrength to be augmented by the 
acceſſion of numbers from every party; it will appear that we have in theſe 
reſpects at leaſt a political compenſation for any inconvenience arifing from 
the mere extenſion of a tacit and imperfect, to an acknowledged and entire 
religious freedom (the difference between which is the whole matter here in 
contention in countries at all reſpeQable for their civilization.) 
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9. There are means of aiding trade in the l place 
(as I have hinted above) which though of general utility, 
will ſeldom originate from individual traders, (unleſs for- 
tunately inſtigated by public ſpirit.) —Every article of the 
preſent chapter furniſhes an inſtance of theſe means: but 
I rather allude to particulars of another deſcription, ſuch 


as are hinted at in the note below +.—The time will at 


length it is to be hoped, arrive, when /ate/men will oftener 
feel animated than at preſent, with public fpirit, (that 
cautiful 


If Italy, Spain, and Portugal, are compared with Great Britain and with. 


parts of Germany, Switzerland and the United Proyir.ces, we ſhall diſcover 
that wherever moſt bigutry and perſecution prevail, religion is there uſually 
worſt vindicated and in many inſtances is leaſt reſpected; and political proſpe- 
rity is there uſually at its loweſt ebb. — On the other hand, in France we 
have had a proof of the poſſibility of ſtateſmen manifeſting more toleration 
eyen towards atheiſm, than towards proteſtant hereſy. 

To conclude, the prejudice here combated does not in any event appear 
to require more than the ſuppreſſion of public religious diſputations, beyond 
which therefore its zeal ought not to be extended, (ſuppoſing it proper to be 
indulged at all.) 

Let it be added as a juſtification for the above „„ of 
perſecution has been ſo general and its eſſects ſo terrible, that there is ſcarcely 
any country in Europe where it is not neceſſary to combat its remains. 

+ For example, future ſtateſmen, without danger of ſervilely treading in 
the footſteps of the paſt, may for the benefit of trade import foreign ſpecies 
of plants, as alſo of quadrupeds, birds and fer; may propagate the know- 
ledge of uſeful ſecrets in farming and in other arts; may more generally than 
at preſent explore the qualities of the foil of a country, and of its ſubter- 

raneous contents 3 appoint premiums of various deſcriptions for ſpecific 
diſcoveries ; aid the publication of expenſive works which might otherwiſe 
be declined ; eftabliſh an active police, eſpecially of the preventive kind, 
rather than a ſuſpicious and inquiſitive police; frame prudent and equitable 
poor-laws, which ſhall alſo be preyentive ; introduce ſimple and convenient 
coins, with uniform weights, and alſo uniform meaſures for length "and 
for capacity; and purſue various other ſimilar objects of utility, many of 
which have been ſo remote from ordinary practice, as on that account to be 
likely to be deemed romantic, 
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beautiful paſſion that ſo much partakes of divinity ;) and 
when one of the chief pretenſions for erecting civil govern- 
ments ſhall, in heir hands, be reduced to practice; namely, 
that of combining the efferts of the whole ſqciety, for attaining 
what exceeds the power or province of individuals. Notwith- 
ſtanding the appearance of a few noble enterprizes, (of 
which a part only have been ſucceſsful) our paſt neglects 
afford too much opportunity for a fyture harveſt of fame 
and wealth being reaped by thoſe countries, that ſhall ſecond 
elevated commercial views with ſteadinefs, patience, and 
Juſtice. — As projects however of the nature here alluded 
to, are rather to be looked for from men who have leiſure 
for meditation or who derive their hints from practice, than 
from politicians; committees may be inſtituted in the 
great branches of art, ſcience, and political œconomy, for 
the purpoſe of furniſhing government with advice when 
wanted in each department. If the number of each 
committee was made neither too ſmall nor too large, 
if thoſe who compoſed each committee were reſpec- 
tively and from time to time deputed by independent 
profeſſional bodies, if ſalaries were allowed them that were 
merely ſufficient to compenſate for loſs of time and for 
neceſſary expences, and if the opinions given (with their 
reaſons) were always rendered public; perhaps as much 
would be done for the purpoſe of furniſhing hints, of check- 
ing jobs and intrigues, and of calling forth the additional 
judgement of that great and ufeful tribunal the public, as 
human infirmities will at preſent in general permit. 

In addition to the preceding general means of encou- 
raging commerce, we may mention the. following local 
ones; fince the ſituation of the principal part of Europe 
renders them of general operation, 

1. 
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1. It is expedient to abate prejudices againſt commer- 
cial occupations, (when they occur) by rendering traders 
capable both of public honors and flate-employments : and at 
the ſame time (in order to prevent theſe novel privileges 
from having the effect of alienating, inſtead of attaching 
experience and capital to the purſuit of trade) the holder 
for the firſt and ſecond generation ſhould forfeit them, 
whenever he quitted the profeſſion by which they were ob- 
tained, — 2. Another encouragement to European com- 
merce would be, the abolition of fuch corporation privileges, 
as incroach upon the elaims of others. It was in barba- 
rous ages, when the rights of men, and the true methods 
of acquiring national wealth and of impoſing taxes were 
little underſtood, and when grandees under the crown 
were of themſelves able to ſell both juſtiee and indulgen- 
cies to its ſubjects; that this ſingular expedient for limi- 
ting the free exerciſe of labor and talent, and the free cir- 
culation of capital, was invented. But modern improve- 
ments and the powers now united in government, render 
a change in this reſpect, not only eaſy but expected. 3, 
Having before mentioned the benefits to ariſe from adop- 
ting the talents and new ideas, the capital and the con- 
nections of foreigners; and intimated that eriminal and 
Civil law ought to be adminiſtered on equal terms to them 
and to the natives; 1 have only farther to ſuggeſt the 
propriety of allowing foreigners to poſſeſs lands, honors, 
and certain elective and temporary employments ; provided 


F The foreign favorites of princes, eſpecially in a civil line, have uſually 
cauſed miſchief from their ignorance of native laws and cuſtoms, &c. but 
| FF 
may often be uſeful, 
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they give pledge for their behaviour, by ſubmitting to ſome 
liberal political teſt, or by means of pecuniary ſecurities, 
They will ſoon become aſſimilated to the natives by good 
treatment; and among other returns, they will bring to a 
reaſonable ſtandard the pretenſions of many natives ren- 
dered exorbitant from the want of rivals to oppoſe to them. 
It is weak in a great country, from the fear of foreigners 
doing miſchief by their thronging to it in exceſhve num- 
bers, to exclude them from it in ſmall numbers and under 
proper reſtrictions; and betrays a nationality founded on 
limited views and information. —4. The laſt circumſtance 
of a local nature which I ſhall notice, as likely to be uſeful 
to European commerce, is the diſcouragement of monaſ= 
tic inſtitutions. Trade though it may exiſt, never can 
flouriſh, while the junior and ative members of creditable 
families not engaged in public purſuits, ſeek a retreat in 
religious foundations. Violence however is here wholly 
unneceſſary when ſo eaſy a mode of diſſolving theſe in- 
ſtitutions offers itſelf, as that of allowing the funds that 
ſupport them to be ſhared among the actual incumbents 
not merely for life, but with a liberty annexed of appro- 
priating the major part by will to any, except corporate 
uſes*, There are various proteſtant countries, whoſe ex- 
ample demonſtrates that religion and morality may- proſper 
by means of a ſecular (or non-monaſtic) clergy alone; and 
in any event even where a regular (or monaſtic) clergy 
| ſhall be thought neceſſary to be added, its eſtabliſhment 
may be modified, as in France, 


* This hint is borrowed from the preface to the Eng iſh tranſlation of Baron 
' Borr's Specimen of the Natural Hittory of the various Orders of Monks, 
after the Manner of the Lianzan Syſtem, Printed for Johnſon, 
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But it is time to conclude this chapter on the beſt - 

general modes of encouraging a free commerce. — I have 

recited in it what appears to me the principal of theſe 

means only, and ſuch alſo as I do not elſewhere particularly 
notice. 
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CHAPTER IL 


Of the Sy/tem of the Balance of Trade. 


GO on to conſider the celebrated ſyſtem of the balance 

of trade, — The grand object of this ſyſtem is to make 
the amount of exported exceed that of imported commo- 
dities, in order that a balance may be receivable in gold 
and in filver. 

To prevent miſconſtruction, it is neceſſary to premiſe 
that ſpecie, which is a medium that prevents the many in- 
conveniences of barter, and which is not onl y approved 
by all countries and all ages, but which always retains 
its value amidſt national revolutions, appears a truly im- 
portant object for all mankind ; but at the ſame time it 
muſt be added, that to ſuppoſe that wealth conſiſts only 
in the pieces of coin we thus wear in our purſes, and not 
in our general property and in our perſonal qualifications ; 
is to ſuppoſe that wealth did not exiſt in the world till 
mines were diſcovered, and that wealth would vaniſh 
again with the abſence of coin. — Whatever therefore may 
be the uſes of the precious metals above paper and other 
mediums of circulation, (and doubtleſs they are great and 
many,) only a certain ſtock of theſe metals is requiſite 
in a given ſtate of any ſociety ; which ſtock being ſecured 
to that ſociety, a comparatively ſmall additional annual 
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import will ſuffice. for its annual wear and conſumption, 
—A greater ſtock indeed than this is not poſſible to be re- 
tained in any country even by penal laws, unleſs as plate or 
as treaſure ; either of which deprives the community both 
of intereſt upon a principal and of profit upon a capita] 
to its evident detriment®, 

There is a ſecon4 prejudice neceſſary to be overcome on 
the ſubject of ſpecie, which is, that payments made in it 
to foreigners neceſſarily proceed from a decline in other 
valuable means of payment; to wit, thoſe of production 
and of induſtry. — But in reply to this apprehenſion of 
decline, it may be aſſerted, that the fact cannot long exiſt 
in any great and general degree in modern European 
nations, ſince no ſuch nation can long ſupport money- 
payments out of its internal funds, without mines : and 
though it muſt neceſſarily be confeſſed, that mines are 
deſtructive as a poſſeſſion ro thoſe nations (as Spain and 
Portugal) that altogether rely-upon them, becauſe ſuper- 
ſeding and deſtroying induſtry ; yet whenever a nation . 
obtains an overflow of ſpecie from foreign parts ſolely by 
means of its good management, there is Ne no 
harm in ſuch a nation regularly emitting again that pro- 
portion of ſuch imported ſpecie, which it does not want. 


But to ſpeak of the balance of trade more directly; I 
think it eaſy for a nation to poſſeſs a regular and ſalutary 
ſuperiority in its imports (after providing for all its calls 
of coin and without incurring any debt) merely by the 
* « Jt is very ill huſbandry (ſays Sir Milliam Petty ) to double the cath 
« of the nation by deftroying half its wealth; or to increaſe the caſh other- | 
« wiſe than by increaſing rhe wealth mul et ſome! le For there may as 


F well be too much money in a country as too little, I mean as to the beſt 
ic advantage of its trade,” See Political Anatomy of Ireland, 
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"ITE conduct of its public and private affairs. I cannot 
apprehend that a ſteady balance of value thus flowing 
into the boſom of a nation, and forming the baſis of ad- 
ditional numbers, or of additional ſecurity or enjoyments, 
ſhould form matter of lamentation; or that we ſhould 
wiſh to give this balance away again officiouſly in needleſs 
exports. — As to the particular ſliape alſo which this value 
ought to aſſume; I conceive it wiſe to leave it to the de- 
ciſion of the trader, rather than of the legiſlator ;, not only 
as every trader will naturally reſort for his imports to ob- 
Jets of moſt profit; but as goods will generally produce 
bullion when warited, as currently as bullion wilt produce 
goods. 

Without meaning to aſſert that debts may not often 
be contracted advantageouſly with foreigners, even by a 
proſperous nation; yet I think that whenever the inſtance 
occurs of a nation whole ſubjects owe little or no money 
abroad and whoſe induſtry flouriſhes, we have a ſure 
though incidental ſymptom, that trade is there happily 
balanced; and I conceive that information collected from 
modern Cuſtom-houſe entries* can ſupply no proof in 
this caſe ſo much to be relied upon, as the average ſtate 
of debts or credits. If Great Britain therefore, after 
paying a large national intereſt to foreigners and keep- 
ing afloat a large maſs of circulating coin; has trading 
ſubjects that are in a capacity to lend money or goods 
to other nations and to colonies, much oftener than they 
borrow ; we may in general be ſatisfied that the balance 
of her imports is not immetliately injurious to her. — I 
may add that ſince there is perhaps no ſet of traders in 
this quarter of the globe beſides thoſe of Great Britain, 


V Yee the note at the end of this chapter. 
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that pretend to afford much mercantile credit abroad, 
there can be but few lenders and conſequently but few 
borrowers; and commerce being thus expectant (as it 
uſually is) of ſtrict returns, I do not fee that the balan- 
ces in modern commerce can be much wrong in many 
European nations, and leaſt of all in our own. — I ſhould 
therefore in general eſteem it of more conſequence for 
trading nations to look at the ſum total a, than at the ba- 


* Mr. Adam Smith gives the following ſtriking inſtance; in his work 
on the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, how dangerous it is 
to rely on general theories. © A nation (ſays this able writer) may im- 
«© port ton greater value than it exports for half a century perhaps to- 
« gether; the gold and filver which comes into it during all this time 
« may be all immediately ſent out of it; its circulating coin may gra- 
& dually decay, (different ſorts of paper money being ſubſtituted in its 
« place,) and even the debts too which it contracts in the principal nations 
«« with whom it deals may be gradually encreaſing; and yet in its real 
« wealth, (the unchangeable value of the annual produce of its lands and 
« labor,) may during the ſame period have been increafing in a much 
« greater proportion. The ſtate of our North American colonies and of 
« the trade which they carried on with Great Britain, before the com- 

* mencement of the diſturbances in 1775, may ſerve as a proof, that this 
« js by no means an impoſſible ſuppoſition.” Book IV. Chap. 3, at the 
cloſe, Sir Jofias Child alſo, (in whoſe time the doctrine of the balance of 

" trade firſt originated) befides giving unanſwerable objections to the com- 

1 mon modes of eſtimating general and particular balances in trade, thus 

i confirms the poſition in the text above, © If our trade and ſhipping, (fays 

«« he) diminiſh, whatever profit particular men may make, the nation 

« undoubtedly loſeth; and on the contrary, if our trade and ſhipping in- 

cc creaſe, how ſmall and low ſoe ver the profits are to private men, it is an 

« infallible indication that the nation in general thrives ; for I dare affirm 

« (and that categorically,) in all parts of the whole world, wherever trade 

« is great and centinues ſo and grows daily more great, and increaſeth 
| * in ſhipping, and that for a ſucceſſion not of a few years but of ages, 

it 

| 


« that trade muſt be nationally profitable. New Diſcourſe on Trade 
Chapter IX, N 
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Hance of their exports; ſince commerce may be every day 
declining in its maſs and amount, notwithſtanding its 
being rightly balanced in its proportions. 

There is ſtill another remark which may further tend 
to abate that rage for obtaining a balance of (export) trade, 
which has produced ſuch miſchievous conſequences in 
modern times to human happineſs, —lt has been held, that 
the intire balance on the fide of exports, (whether of manufac- 
tures or ſuperfluities) is matter of clear gain to the exporting - 
nation; which is to ſuppoſe, that the production of theſe 
articles is unattended with expence in bounties, in intereft 
of money, in labor, tools, food, and other particulars : 
whereas it is evident, that the difference alone that remains, 
after paying theſe heavy charges, is to be eſtimated as- 
clear gain to ſuch a nation. (It is in no degree a reply to 
this to ſay, that the hands ſo employed in producing the 
exported articles, would otherwiſe have been idle; for 
why might not the traders concerned, or the ſtate, have 
employed both the fund and the people in queſtion, in be- 
neficial undertakings internally?) 

It will thus perhaps appear, that what our theotiſts have 
really been in ſearch of, has been a balance of induſtry, 
rather than of value; and that they have been making an 
examination rather after the ſource, than after the amount- 
of imports and exports.—And far preferable certainly are 
imported commodities when gained by induſtry, than when 
gained either by means of conqueſt, or of mines; But 
ſurely it is to countries poſſeſſing none but the latter means 
of wealth, that the caution reſpecting a favourable balance 
of trade ſhould be principally urged. We may even add 
upon this ſubject, that induſtry itſelf is not the only 

ſource 
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ſource of wealth; ſince prudence contributes materially 
to wealth, as well as various other qualities and advan- 
tages, of which ceconomy is none of the leaſt. — Nor 
ſhould we omit to remind the partizans of the balance in 
queſtion, that they ſhould make an eſſential deduction 
from their favorite calculations for the effect of wars; 
which, after mortgaging large proportions of a nation's 
annual induſtry and productions to unprofitable individuals 
at home, fwel! our exports with other pottions of it to pay 
the intereſt upon our national engagements in the hands 


of foreigners. 


So much then for the ſyſtem of the balance of trade, 
which, we may obſerve, in one view of it ſeems founded- 
in a miſtake of things, and in another view of it in a 
miſtake of words; and which in any event (as has juſt 
been intimated) is little worthy of being inſiſted upon to an 
induſtrious nation (like the Britiſh) that is without mines 
of gold and filver, unleſs to repreſs its ardor in ſeeking 
wealth by means of arms*,—I now go on to agriculture. | 


The accuracy of ſome of the opinions reſpecting the balance of trade 
which have been inferred from cuſtomhouſe ſtatements, will appear from 
four memorable facts occurring within leſs than four years in our own coun- 
try: They are as follow, ; 

1ſt, The lords of a committee of privy council, (appointed for the conſi- 
deration of all matters relating to trade and foreign plantations,) being or- 
dered to collect data for forming a commercial arrangement between Great 
Britain and Ireland, after taking into conſideration the ſtate of the trade 
between the two kingdoms z report to the king, on the iſt of March 1785, 
among other particulars, the following. Upon examining the accounts of 
© exports and imports as ſtated by the proper officers of the cuſtoms in each 
© kingdom, they have found the moſt material difference, not only in the 
total valration by which alone the real balance of trade between the tw 
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countries can be aſcertained; but alſo very great differences in the quan-: 
# tities of the ſeveral ſpecific articles, ſtated as imported from Ireland intq 
Great Britain,” If the committee are to rely on the accounts ſtated in 
© Ireland, the balance of trade between Great Britain and Ireland is mvew 
c againſt Great Britain: if on the contrary, they are to rely on the accounts 
© of the Britiſh cuſtomhouſe, the balance of trade between the two king- 
© doms is GREATLY againff Ireland ;—and yet it is ſingular that in the 
* moſt capital articles of Iriſh export, it appears by the Britiſh accounts, 
© that more has been imported from Ireland into England, than appears by 
5 the Iriſh accounts to have been exported from thence into Great Britain.” 
© And excluſive of the articles above mentioned, many others are totally 
© omitted in the Iriſh accounts of exports to Great Britain, or appear to be 
much leſs in quantity than the imports into England. It is too true, 
| © that the committee have not been able to procure complete accounts of 
the trade between Ireland and Scotland; but it is not probable that any 
s thing would appear from thoſe accounts, ſufficient to reconcile the great 
© contradictions before mentioned. It is further true, that many articles 
of import and export, in the accounts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
© are all differently rated.” Under theſe difficulties and for want of ſafe 
« ficient time, the committee find themſelves obliged to leave this ſubject. 
It appears therefore from the above report, that the guſtomhouſe books of 
two kingdoms which are under the ſame government, may differ not only in 
their totals but in their modes of computation of the ſame branches of 
trade; and it appears likewiſe that material omifſions may ſometimes occur 
In theſe books, and that authority cannot always prevail for the ready 
production of them. The rates (or in other words, the eftirr ates of the 
Randard value of commodities) made uſe of for the books of the Englitk 
cuſtom-houſe, being principally fixed by a committee of Engliſh peers in 
1696, this circumſtance alone (the fluctuations in the nature and value of 
commodities being conſidered) is ſufficient to invalidate any minute infe« 
rences that may be drawn from them,—We may add, that the ſum of the 
variations in the account of theſe balances has exteeded one fourth of the 
amount given by the higheſt of the two computations for the total annual 

value of the trade, 
2d, The proceedings in the Britiſh parliament in in 1787, reſpecting our 
commerce with Portugal, furniſh another inſtance of the contrariety often 
gecuring | in commercial documents. Adminiſtration, it is to be obſerved, 
in preference to the cuſtomhouſe accounts of our trade with Portugal for 
17855 


* 
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178 5, adhered upon this occaſion to the accounts collected by our factory 

t Liſbon for the fame year. The two accounts differ by one third 
as to the imports into Great Britain, and correſpond but imperfectiy as to, 
the exports, The freights upon our exports, and the expences cf our ſhip= 
ping in the Portugueze harbours, have no place in the cuſtomhouſe accounts, 
any more than the fiſh and timber ſent to Portugal by our colonies ; though 
noticed by the faQtagy. The imports of Great Britain from Madeira we 
may. add, are ftated by the cuſtomhouſe only at £3000 value : though the 
conſumption of Madeira wine by Britiſh ſubjects in Great Britain, and ſtill 
more in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies and upon the high ſeas, (which ought all 
to be eſtimated in a national view,) muſt neceſſarily have exceeded the tri- 
fling value (of { 3000) here ſet down. 


434. The cuſtomhouſe paper laſt alluded to (being an account of exports 
and imports with Great Britain from Chriftmas 1782 to Chriſtmas 1785, 
ordered by the Britiſh houſe of commons February 2, 1787) differs from 
another cuſtomhouſe paper (ordered by the Britiſh houſe of commons, July 
29, 1784) reſpecting the imports into England and Scotland in 1783. Be- 
fides a difagreement as to the imports from Portugal, there is a difference 
that is till more remarkable, viz. as to the total imports of 1783 into this 
Iſland ; this difference amounting to no lefs a ſum than (C769, 283.—Sbould 
theſe variations be traced to accidental errors, or be explained as owing to 
latent cauſes, it will ſtill appear dangerous to rely on inferences drawn from 

| the accounts uſually appearing on the part of the cuſtomhouſe. 


4th. And laſtly, Mr. Baring, one of the Eaſt India directors, and a gen- 
Yeman of reputed accuracy, tells us, that © our annual conſumption of 
« tea exceeds eighteen millions of pounds weight; of which twelve mil- 
« lions muſt have been conſtantly ſupplied by the ſmuggler, “ previous to 
the commutation act. Stating the ſupply from the ſmuggler however as 
leſs than ten millions, it will appear that at leaſt {1,700,000 has an- 
nually eſcaped the cuſtomhouſe reports in the ſingle article of tea, previous 
to the period in queſtion, See principle of the Commutation Af, &c. p. 40 

and 42. | 
It is obvious from this detail of facts, how little reliance can be placed on 
the accounts of the balances of trade, when ſuch ſources of inaccuracy ap- 
pear in the eſtimates of exports and imports that are compared in order to 
- _ obtain them. Count Mirabeau, the Marquis de Cafaux, and M. Neckar, 
have lately given arguments on this ſubject, which though they might be much 
| extended 
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extended and inforced with reſpect to this country, yet when added to dhl 
It remains only to hope, therefore, that ſome reforms will take place te- 
in their objects; as there are many views in which they may be highly 
uſeful. 


-. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Of the Pre-eminthice in general of Agriculture over ther 
| Purſuits of tnduftry. 
SEE ns that to neglt native and | 
to depend upon foreign agriculture, induces a double na- 
tional loſs; that is, that foreigners (over and above the 
reimburſement of the agricultural expences,) make a charge 
of their nett rent and landed taxes * upon the landed pro- 
duce they export; which the importing territory might not | 
only avoid paying, but might obtain for its own account 
by ſupplying theſe articles to foreign markets. This nett 
rent and fund for taxes (derived to certain individuals from 
an appropriation of the ſoil) though evidently founded in 
monepohy, has been flightly regarded by the legiſlatures and | 
theoriſts moſt devoted to monopolies in trade. Vet its im- 
portance may eaſily be made to appear by an illuſtration. 
In Europe the amount of the groſs land rent is held + 
5 K equivalent 
To the fovertign and clergy, and for pocr, pariſh, and county rates. 
* The rent of an eftate above ground, commonly amounts to what is 
* ſuppoſed to be a third of the groſs produce; and it is generally a rent cer- 
« tain, and independent of the occaſional variations of the crop. In coal- 
« mines a fifth of the groſs produce is a very good rent; a tenth the com- 


« mon rent, 8c.“ Smith's Wealth of Nations, Book I. ch. 11. Part k. 
* « In 
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equivalent to a third or fourth part of the groſs produce 
of the ſoil: if there were an iſland in it therefore, (ſay 
Great Britain) having an export trade of fifteen millions 
ſterling grofs amount on the one hand, and ſixty millions 
of acres of land, each yielding five ſhillings nett rent and 
taxes, (or fifteen millions ſterling in the whole) on the 
other z there is no doubt that the landed concern would 
of the two be the moſt important, becauſe the amounts 
being equal, one of the values is groſs, the other nett :. 
We have other means however of fixing a parallel be- 
tween foreign trade and agriculture, which may by ſome 
be eſteemed leſs ſpeculative than the preceding, — Firſt 
from the cis of each. Thus the number of houſes and 
villas, and the mode of living of foreign traders ; bear tio 
proportion to the number of cottages, farm-houſes, ſeats, 
town-reſidences and palaces ; and to the pageantry of thoſe 
depending upon the land. — The ſame aſcendency is again 
proved in agriculture from its ſeveral connections and rela- 


« In the caſe of a ſpecies of farmers in France, called Aeiayeri, the pro- 
« prietor furniſhes the ſtock neceſſary for cultivating the farm; and the 
& produce is divided equally between the proprietor and the farmer, after 
« ſetting. aſide what is neceſſary for keeping up the ſtock,” See ib. Book INI. 
ch. II. | 
t This compariſon is made with ſoreign trade and not with domeſtic; as 
the ſyſtem of monopoly ultimately reſpects our dealings with foreign nations. 
It will te farther proper to remark, that trade has two parts, export and 
import; and agriculture likex iſe two parts, expence of cultivation and re- 
turns of cultivation. In cach caſe therefore I would compare a part with a 
part,— As to trade, in this country, I certainly follow the common opinion 
in ating the exports to te of more amount then the imports ; but eſther of 
«the two will ſerve for a ſtandard in the computation above. — I have ſpoken: 
in the text alſo of amounts only; but had I weighed utilities, there is no 
doubt that mankind can better do without manufacturing, than without 
agricuiture ; without luxuries, than without ſubſiſtence, 
Phd 2: tions: 
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tions: thus if it be true that the groſs rent of land is 


itſelf to be deemed only as a third or fourth part of the 
total yielding of the ſoil, how vaſt a ſcene of induſtry and 
of taxes is offered by thoſe who are intereſted in the whole 
amount of the earth's grateful ſupplies. — Moreover, the 
land (with its connected elements of air and water) being 
the grand ſource whence nature ſupports her tributaries, 
foreign trade which repreſents the little portion of pro- 
duce exchanged between territory and territory, can bear 
no competition with the general immenſity of produc- 
tions; or even with thoſe greater and more uſeful ex- 
changes of productions which take place at home, between 
ſubject and ſubject.— Laſtly, in viewing the nature and the 
objefts of agriculture, we ſhall find in it new cauſes for at- 
tachment, For example, the lands in Europe being ge- 
nerally allotted to the raiſing of articles of prime neceſſity 
or of inveterate habit; a commerce founded upon what 
are conſidered as neceſſaries muſt in general be more cer- 
tain, than a trade in trifles; which fluctuates from the 
double circumſtance of fancy in the purchaſer, and ability 
in the ſupplier, A trade for neceſlaries is alſo uſually the 
moſt extenſive, the poorer many always affording larger 
markets than the richer few. It may alſo be remarked, 
that agriculture, though the nobleſt of arts, yet alike 
befits the peaſant and the peer “: that it provides nume- 
K 2 | rous 

„ Xenophon makes Socrates affirm, é that the moſt fortunate of man- 

« kind had bcen unable to abſtain from agriculture.” Memor, Brook V. Of 

Occonom, =* Mercatorem (ſays Cato) ſtrenuum ſtudioſumque rei quærendæ 

C  exiſtimo z verum periculoſum & calamitoſum : at ex agricolis, et viri 
« fortiflimi & milites renuiſſimi gignuntur ; 3 maximeque pius quæſtus 


+ ſtabilifimuſque conſequitur, minimeque invidioſus minimeque male co- 
« gitantes qui in co ſtudio occupati funt.” De re ruſt. © Voluptatibus 
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rous and healthy ſubjects, who are eaſily ſubſiſted, are ate 
tached to their home, and add conſiderably to its ſecurity ; 
that it is little liable to and ſoon recovers from diſaſters ; 
that it can in general more readily vary its objects than is 
the caſe with trade; that it is particularly independent as to 
foreigners, ultimately certain in its profits, infinite in its 
duration, pacific in its tendency, conſiſtent with good 


morals, and capable of flouriſhing to a certain degree even 
under arbitrary ſovereigns*. Nor is it the leaſt of its 
merits, 


+ agricoharum (adds Cicero) ego incredibile delector, que nec va impedi- 
« untur ſenectute, & mihi ad ſapientis vitam proxime videntut accedere. 
De Scud. — Q | ſi ſua bona norint ! Horace. 

Antient and modern writers abound with ſo many fine paſſages on the 
ſubje& of agricultural purſuits, that it is much to be wiſhed that a ſeleQion 
were made on this ſubject, accompanied with the neceſſary tranſlations in 
pointed language. Such a taſk would be highly uſeful, and worthy of the 
farſt perſouatze of the age, 

„ No veſtige now remains of the great wealth, ſaid © have been poſ- 
44 ſeſſod by the greater part of the Hans- towns, except in the obſcure hiſ- 
« tories of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries : it is even uncertain 
& where ſome of them were ſituated, or to what towns in Europe the 
« Latin names given to ſome of them belong. But though the misfortunes 
« of Italy in the end of the fiſtcenth and beginning of the Gixteenth centu- 
« ries greatly diddinifhed che commerce and manufaQures of the cities of 
« Lombardy and Tuſcany, thoſe connties fill continue to be among the 
« moſt populous and beſt cultivated in Europe. The civil wars of Flanders, 
« and the Spaniſh government which ſucceeded them, chaſed away the 
„ great commerce of Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges: but Flanders ill 
e erer yrs e 

« provinces of Europe. The ordinary revolutions of war and government 
i eaſily dry up the ſources of that wealth which ariſes from eqemerce only. 
That which ariſes from the more ſolid improvements of agriculture, is 
« much more durable, aud cannot be deſtroyed but by thoſe more violent 
« convulſions occaſioned by the depredations of hoſtile and barbarous nations 
continued for a century or two together; (uch as thoſe that happened for 

« ſome 
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merits, that when it is cheriſhed with intelligence, and 
is practiſed upon enlarged principles, it will ſecretly tend 
to mend the laws ; errors in political conſtitutions having 
chiefly originated with the landed intereſt. 

I praiſe agriculture becauſe others would depreſs it, yet 
| without wiſhing to diſparage fareign trade; which I think ſa 
perfectly conſiſtent with agriculture, as to be capable of 
rendering it eſſential aid. — Much leſs would I inſinuate 
that the arts ſhould be diſcarded in any country; for thoſe 
who have overlooked the other merits of agriculture, have 
equally forgotten that a number of arts make an eſſential 


« ſome time before and after the fall of the Roman Empire in the weſtern 
« provinces of Europe. See Swich's Wealth of Nations, Vol. II. Book III. 
Chap, IV. | 

The following confideratign found in the ſame author is highly important. 
—4 ManufaQtures require a much more exterfove market than the moſt im- 
« portant parts of the rude produce of the land. A fingle ſhoemaker will 


« make more than three hundred pairs of ſhoes in the year, and his on 


E family will not perhaps wear out fix pairs: unleſs therefore he has the 
« cuſtom of at leaſt fifty ſuch families as his own, he cannot diſpoſe of the 
« whole produce of his own labour. The moſt numerous claſs of artifi« 
« cers will ſeldom, in a large country, make more than one in fifty, or 
% one in a hundred of the whole number of families contained it. But in 
« ſuch large countries as France and England, the number of people em- 
« ployed in agriculture has by ſome authors been computed at a half, by 


« others at a third, and by no author that I know of, at leſs than a fifth 


« of the whole inhabitants of the country. But as the prodyce of the 

« agriculture, of both France and England is, the far greater paxt of it con- 

« ſumed at home, each perſon employed in it muſt, according to theſe 

„ computations, require little more than the cuſtom of one, two, or, at 

« moſt, of four ſuch families as his own, in order to diſpoſe uf the whole 

« produce of his own labour. Agriculture, therefore, can ſupport itſelf 
« under the diſcouragement of a confined market, much better than ma- 
« nufacturea. Sec as abeves Vol. III. Beck IV. C. IX. 


* | 


* 


„ 

part of agriculture itſelf . Agriculture requires other 
arts again for its implements, and ſtill more arts for 
its accommodation and conſumption; it furniſnes mo- 
tives and means alſo for other arts; and by including in 
ſelf or in its appendages the chief component parts of a 
territorial nation, agriculture will in general appear the 
ultimate mover in almoſt every ſpecies of trade, We 
may add, that when agriculture is once eſtabliſhed, we 
may ſafely conſent to augment the number of our artiſts 
at home, in order more completely to conſume its fruits 
there; and if the native produce ſhould become inſuffici- 
ent for ſubſiſting and employing the growing population, 
the new reſidents of the country will neceffarily learn to 
attract foreign ſubſiſtence and raw materials into it, in re- 
tyrn for their exported labour, — To favor agriculture 
therefore, is to favor foreign trade and various arts; and 
to favor all unitedly, we muſt reſort to commercial free- 
dom; for even agriculture ſhould truſt for its ſucceſs to 
wholeſome manners and general inſtitutions in the fir(t 
inſtance, and to a freedom of trade in the ſecond, rather 
than to ſophiſtical ſupport and capricious ſtate tutors ; 
little more being in gencral requiſite for willing and in- 
formed ſubjects, than permiſſion to purſue their intereſt in 
ſecurity. 

As it 1s proper to clear up the material difficulties which 
counteract the predilection due to agriculture, I ſhall 
tquch upon three. — One is, the notion that land conſider- 
ed as a mere poſſeſſion yields but little annual intereſt to its 
proprietor, its value conſidered. — If this difficulty only 


* As milling, malting, tanning, wine-making, brewing, cocperage, 
preparing wool, and flax, and filk, engineering, &c. &c. 
: reſpected 
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teſpected the extra-expences incurred by the landlord in 
| improving his property ; it might be eaſy to, anſwer, that 
the landlord naturally expects a benefit from theſe ex- 
pences, which ſhall amount to more than his mere re- 
imburſement. — But the queſtion before us going deeper, 
and reſpecting the other and primary part of the value of 
the land, is to be met by a different reply. Suppoſe then 
that land, acquired accidentally, as for example, (by de- 
reliction or by conqueſt) ſhould for the firſt time be alien- 
ated for money; it is clear that there would in this caſe be 
no abſorption of money, but merely a transfer of it ; one 
perſon, becoming money-carrier inſtead of another, (who 
in return becomes a poſſeſſor of land.) If the income of 
the buyer is diminiſhed, the ſeller may eaſily compenſate 
for it by applying the money he receives to the-fame lu- 
crative purpoſes and obtaining the ſame rate of intereſt or 
profit upon it, that the buyer had done; and thus each 
party may be conſidered as reſpeQively perſonating the 
other, the maſs of property being unchanged as far as 
concerns the ſtate, —As to the of caſe the ſpendthrift-ſeller, 
it may be remarked, that perhaps he has already conſu- 
med the value of his land by being in debt, the actual ſale 
of it only enabling him to reſtore back their property to 
| honeſt tradeſmen; or in any event *, that he only repre- 
ſents the buyer's ſpendthrift heir, who might have diſſi- 
pated the ſame amount, did not the entail of the landed 
purchaſe prevent him ; and likewiſe, that all the domeſtic 


* If the land-owner (without the intervention of the monied man) had 
made over his eſtate to tradeſmen and to tax-gatherers, and theſe had ſold 

| the eſtate to the monied man, we ſhould have exactly the evorft caſe 
poſſible z viz. a new land- owner, ſubſiſted tradeſmen, with a rich exchequer 

and a beggared old proprietor, 

: expences 
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Expences of the ſeller neceffarily ſupport (for the kms 
being) both tradefmen and taxes. — But we may view the 
yueſtiorin other lights, A rent from land and an intereſt 
from money for example, are each virtually but a ſpecies 
of annuity ; and as it is a known fact, that lands may re- 
main for centuries in the ſame families (of which perſonal 
property is incapable, owing particularly to the revolu- 
tions attending credit,) the annuity which is me durable 
{namely the landed one) neceſſarily deſerves the moſt 


price; ſo that in this view again the caſe is free from in- 


jury..— There is even an advantage often attending the 
transfer of land for money, namely that the buyer, if a 
trader, often exhibits an enterprize, attention, and judi- 
cious employment of capital in improving his new pur- 
chafe, that operates in favor of agriculture both directly 
and by means of his exarnple. = Again, the difficulty of 
keeping rich men iti trade, or of confining them to in- 
veſtments in the national funds, makes it proper that 
either landed purchaſes or landed mortgages ſhould offer a 
new mode of placing their wealth at home, in ordet to 
prevent the migration * of thieit capitals, (the landed 

gentry 


It is only true in ſome ſenſes and in ſome degree, that money finds its 
vn level, or that men poſſeſſing only perſonal property are given to change 
their place of reſidence, Where monied men are contented, there they 
continue; and what beſt contents them, is neither climate, ſoil, nor amuſe- 
ments; but principally a goo1 government, which leaves every thing open 
to them, and ſecures to them poſſeſſion of all they can attain, Wherever 
men are born and reſide, there they wiſh the chief of their wealth to be de- 
poſited, — What can more clearly prove that men and riches are each Nlowly 
locomotive, than the difference in the intereſt of money of one and two 
per cent. which has previicd in commercial countries ſo neighboring as 

: | 
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gentiy who receive the money, as being natives, . uſually 
ſpending or employing it at home. )—So much for the dif- 
ficulty ariſing from the low intereſt of money that is af- 
forded to that purchaſer of lands, who treats them as a 
mere poſſeſſion, 

A ſecond difficulty which attends the agricultural ſyſtem is, 
that practical agriculture is held not to be lucrative to thoſe wha 
exerciſe it. And certainly, while the landlord aſſumes 
every landed improvement for his own account when re- 
newing a farmer's leaſe, and while the farmer (from the 
complex nature of agriculture and other cauſes) rarely+ 
holds large tracts of cultivated land at once; no individual 
farmer can be expected to attain the uſual fortune of a 
merchant, But in return for this, as the farmer acquires 
more returns upon his little capital in proportion, than 
the merchant upon his large one, a given ſum yields him 
more individual profit, than a given ſum yields in the 
hands of a merchant; or in other words, twenty farmers 
with each {300 capital, will together gain a larger profit 
than one merchant with £6,000 in trade: and doubtleſs 
the cultivators of land ought to reap this profit, ſince like 
retailers in trade, they muſt be paid for their perſonal at- 
tention.—As to the ruin of a few experimenters in agri- 
culture, this calamity is not peculiar; many more expe- 


England and Holland ? A like difference prevails between England and Ire- 
land. Holland and Ireland make a ſtill more ſtriking difference, though 
complete naturalization (except as to a ſhare in the public government and 
durthens) is now the conſequence only of a year's reſi lence in Ireland. 

+ Poſlibly practical agriculture way helcaſter be found capable of more 
extenſive departments and a wider ſcene of action, ſo as more to reſemble 
whe whyleſale dealings of merchants in commerce, than at preſent. 
| | L rimenters 


N 
rimenters being ruined in mechanics and in trade, which 
are purſuits far more adventurous. * 

As to the third difficulty which the ſyſtem of agriculture 
has to combat ; it ariſes from the idea that to export 
landed produce, and to export work produced by thoſe 
who conſume the landed produce, are ultimately one and 
the ſame thing *: whence it ſeems concluded, that m- 
nufafures by facilitating ſuch export are the beſt friends of 
agriculture. —And this concluſion is certainly incontru- 
vertible for a country fully cultivated, or which finds the 
intire ſale of its landed produce impracticable in every 
ſhape ;—but it appears not to be equally true for any other 
country. For example: if five farmers belonging to one 
landlord, raiſe food to ſubſiſt themſelves and ten mecha- 
nics beſides, there are in this caſe only five farmers and 
one landlord ; whereas if there were opportunity for the 
ten mechanics to be turned back upon the ſoil, there might 
be fificen farmers and three landlords (each landlord poſ- 


ſeſſing his ſeparate monopoly of rent.) I need not re- 


ö 


| 


peat the reaſons why landed perſons appear preferable as 


* Thus that penetrating writer and reſpectable authority, Dr. Franklin, 
ſeems to conſider manufaftures as © ſubliſtence metamorphoſed,” His 
language is as follows: * Manufaftures are only another ſhape into which 
« fo much proviſions and ſubſiſtence are turned, as were equal in value to 
« the manufactures produced.” The produce of the earth, thus con- 
« verted jnts manufatures, may be more eaſily carried to diſtant markets 
« than before this converſion.” Though fixpenny-worth of flax may be 
« worth ue, ſhillings when worked into lace, yet the very cauſe of 
« its being worth twenty ſhillings is, that, beſides the flax, it has coſt nine». 
6 teen ſhillings and fixpence to the manufacturer. See his Political, Philo- 
ſophical, and Miſcellaneous Pieces, Edit. 1779, under the article of . Po- 
« fliers ts be examined.”"—The fame is ſaid by other authors, 

ſubjes 
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ſubjects to manufacturers. —— In ſhort, manufactures 
(as has been obſerved above) ſeem but a tardy mode of 
advancing agriculture, compared with others that offer ; 
though it muſt be acknowledged that the cafe is certainly. 
much helped, whenever the manufacturer contributes not 
only his perſonal conſumption, his reſidence and his capi- 

tal, to the aid of agriculture; but works up large quan- 

tities of agricultural materials into manufattares for foreign 
markets; opening by this means a dazble channel for, the 

vent of agricultural products. Hence then there feems 

no reaſon for retracting what was foarmerly* advanced; 

namely that it is wiſe to endeavor to export agricultural 

articles in their leaſt manufactured ſtate, (as affording the 

largeſt vent for them,) before we devote ourſelves with 

anxiety to finer fabrics : (eſpecially if we mean to favor 
navigation; rude materials being in general far more 

bulky, than thoſe which are finely wrought, where the 

values are equal.) — So mueh for the third difficulty at- 
tending the pretenſions of agriculture to be conſidered 

as ſuperior to manufactures, 


I ſhall only add a few concluding words to impreſs the 
principle, that there is ſuch a thing as net rent or net in- 
come, which exiſts independent of all expences of cultiva- 
tion, of capital, and of taxes ; (which net amount is to be 
underſtood as having flowed gratuitouſſy into the hands of the 
original or ſubſequent proprietors of the land.) I might 
ſafely refer only to the common ſenſe of every ob- 
ſerver for the eſtabliſhment of this fact; but the per- 
ſuaſion will probably become more prafticah, by the 
help of examples. cite therefore the caſe of uncultivated 


See page 10. 
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commons, marſhes, downs, and woods, which yield pro- 
fits without requiring expenditure or exertion ; alſo that 
of barren land (covered with the buildings of a third per- 
ſon) which produces a ground-rent ; that of land abandon- 
ed by the ſea or by rivers, giving immediate rent as paſ- 
ture, by means of natural ſpontaneous herbage; or of rents 
raiſed from a low rate to a high one, by the ſtroke of a 
landlord's pen; or of mines newly diſcovered, which are often 
in the firſt inſtance farmed out profitably to adventurers, 
&c. &c. In ſhort, the practice of antient conquerors in 
diſtributing vacant lands to their ſoldiers and adherents ; 
alſo the feudal tenures erected in Europe and in other coun- 
tries; the fines upon the renewal of copyhold leaſes, where 
the lord of the manor ſtands at no expence whatever ; quit- 
rents, royal and manorial ; the rapid progreſs of landed 
colonies; the riſe of value in waſte lands which were 
originally beſtowed for the expence of patenting in 
and of quit-rents, (which value increaſes ſo rapidly in 
ſome of theſe colonies, as to be equivalent to the progreſs 
of a high compound intereſt* ;) all theſe I ſay, and the im- 


menſely 


* The caſe of North Ame: ica is peculiar enough to be worth noticing, 
The coloniſts from Europe found a large portion of the globe there without 
fixed inhabitants. The change from this ſituation we find as follows. 
The firſt lands were had gratis; then a ſpeculating profit was put upon 
them; then a real profit accrucd to the cultivating proprietor, beyond his 
mere return for labor and expence; and laſtly from the growing ſcarcity 
of land and increaſe of people, the ara is now approaching when the profits 
will become ſufficient for farmers and landlords to be maintained out of 
the ſame ſpot. — This courſe is fo rapid, as to produce the fact alluded to 
in the text. | 

Will not the future land-rent be intire gain here, without any labor 
hwing been annexed? And will not this prove the doctrine attempted 


o 
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menſely creative powers in vegetation, are ſo many 
intereſting corroborations of the fact in view. — But 
at the ſame time that I contend that net-rent or net- 
income exiſts, diſtinct from all effort or expence; 
yet I muſt acknowledge, that expences may be incurred 
by the original proprietor to improve his property. But 
then it is clear, that when this happens, not only the 
land-owner (as mentioned above) expects his reimburſe- 
ment (without which his expenditure is rather to be called 
a luxury, than an advance for the purpoſe of improving 
property ;) but likewiſe that ſome of theſe expences, when 
once incurred, remain for ever+ with little new charge 
to the land-owner. I may add that there is another part of 
landed advances which are uſually made by the farmer, 
who is allowed a ſhare of the annual produce of the land 
in recompence for this burthen ; and which expences con- 
ſequently being clearly reimburſed by the land, never reach 
the landlord. 


If I am here aſked, why theſe principles reſpeQtirig 
agriculture being thus apparently important, have not been 
more noticed, the anſwer is eaſy. The rage for manu- 
facturing and for trade is a modern and European faſhion ; 
and conſequently till of late, there was little compariſon 
neceſſary to be drawn between commercial and landed 
occupations. — But the violent exceſſes of the trading 
ſyſtem, it ſeems have atlength provoked ſome inquiry and 
crimination; firſt in France, where the landed intereſt 


to be eſtabliſhed in the courſe of this treatiſe, that rent is in part the produce 
of monopoly ? 
+ As roads, bridges, ſurveys, karge drains or embankments, &c. 


though. 
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though ſo extenſive, was made in many reſpects intirely 
fubordinate to it; and next in Scotland, where their 
literary men, connected neither with land nor with trade, 
have purſued this important controverſy with great dif- 
tincinels and advantage. I think it important to add, 
(What has been very well obſerved) that few anſwers have 
appeared on the part of traders or others, to theſe able 
and reſpectable attacks upon the ſyſtem of monopoly. 

As great and extenſive truths cannot eaſily lie hid, their 


_ eonfequences and combinations forcing themſelves upon 


the mind of man under various views ; the gainfulneſs of 


agriculture contraſted with trade, has made the foundation 


of a famous diſtinction (common in a certain claſs of French 
writers) as to labor; namely that labor is of two kinds, 
productive and unproductive, agriculture alone it is ſaid be- 
longing to the firſt of theſe claſſes®, Generally ſpeaking, 1 
bekeve that moſt human labors and exertions, in the fame 
countries, ſooner or later are ſimilarly recompenſed, the claſs 


_ of life and other fixed circumftances conſidered ; but the 


grand particular which renders agricultural labor ſo emi- 
nently « produCtive” in a national view, appears to be that 
fo often alluded to here; to wit, net- rent or net- income; 


* Labor ſhonld rather be diſtinguiſhed into three claſſes and their com- 
binations; vit. labor that produces its equivalent, labor that does mor pro- 
duce its equivalent, and labor that produces wore than its equivalent. — 
The powers of agriculture fall very ſar ſhort of the powers of many kinds 
of machinery in multiplying productions; but machinery becoming adopted 


- by many hands, nothing at leaſt but the labor and proper eharges attending 


It, centinue to be paid ſor; but the monopoly of land in civilized and popu- 


bos countries is never extinguiſhed like that of machinery; and more there- 


fore is conſtantly received, in ſuch countries in the caſe of agriculture, than 
- the amount of labor and the attendant charges. 


conſiſting 
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conliſting of a reſerve of profit, allowed to the propricter 
of land by the common conſent of all civilized and populaus coun- 
tries, over. and above his advances, This ſurplus-profit 
there is little probability will ever ceaſe to have place; eſ- 
pecially as it appears to be the necellary conſequence of 
the natural! (and apparently wiſe) cuſtom, of allowing the 
ſoil to have fixed owners when the wandering or diſturbed 
ate of ſociety ceaſes .So much for the third head of our 
appendix reſpecting agriculture, 


CHAPTER N. 


4 Compariſon between Bounties, Prohilitions and Draw- 
backs ; with ſome miſcellaneous Remarks. 


OUNTIES are not merely leſs odious to foreign- 
ers than prohibitions ; they are alſo leſs hurtful to the 
ſtate. Their expence is oſtenſible, and therefore acts as 


® That our ſtate of huſbandry is not perfected in this ifland, is plain 
from the fingle circumſtance, that ſome few counties in it are far betrer 
cultivated than the remaining majority. And I am inclined to think, that 
the public will have a right to call «boſe landlords to account, who, after | 
our code of laws for the landed intereſt ſhall have been corrected (if ever that 
is to happen,) ſhall remain liſtleſs and careleſs in improving the talent 
thus committed by nature and the government of the country to their 
charge. The ſyſtem of poſtponing fine manufactures, till agriculture is firſt 
advanced, would no: leſſen our population: we ſhould have more huſband- 
men cnly, inflead of more artiſts; though in due time we ſhould ſuper- 
add artiſts, * 
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a perpetual monitor for its diſcontinuance; the who 
community are contributors to it; and (which is a moſt 
important conſideration) the public is after all, ſtill left 
open to ſupplies of the article to which the bounty relates 
from every quarter,—In ſhort, plenty, (generally ſpeak- 
ing) is the object of bounties. 
But prohibitions imply a more covert, and therefore 

more inſinuating and more dangerous expence; the 

rthen of them alſo falls upon particular individuals, 
though intended to ſerve the public generally; and laſtly 
the conſequences of encouraging them are mercantile 
impoſition, extinguiſhed emulation, and ſcarce, inferior 
and often ill-timed ſupplies.—Scarcity in ſhort is the firſt 
reſult of prohibitions ; and the place of production, rather 
than the plenty of commodities, appeats their ultimate 
object. 

I have nothing to fay againſt the principle of drawbacks, 
(or the ſurrender of ſo much of a tax upon an eligible 
article of export, as ſhall facilitate its vent.) The citi- 
zens of the ſtate muſt never be kept idle, becauſe the 
tranſaction that is to benefit the ſtate will not at the ſame 
time yield a dire&ttax.—To ſome perſons indeed every thing 
ſeems uſeleſs, that does not end in taxes; but it is a falſe 
doctrine that taxes are the only ſources of public power, 
the revenue and the ſtate being two diſtinct things, only 
to be united when the tate is preferred*, Of conſequence 
no policy ſeems more obvious, than that of ſuſpending a 
tax when it injures a trade ; efpecially as the tax by the 


* Hiſtory leaves no doubt that proper burthens, as far as the capacity 
and habits of a ſtate extend, will always be ſupported in a proper cauſe, 
when miniſters poſſeſſing the public confidence, know hazy to placg them. 


ſuppoſition 
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ſuppoſition in queſtion, would only be nominal (at leaſt in 
a principal degree) when the trade had declined. And 
as there is a charge to the public and a loſs of intereſt and 
other ſerious inconveniences to the individual, when the 
tax is collected; and likewiſe charges both to the public 
and to individuals, as well as danger of fraud and even of 
injuſtice, when it is propoſed to refund the tax; the con- 
cluſion preſenting itſelf, is, that the neceſſity of a drawback 
is more or leſs an argument againſt every tax, where the 
export of the taxed article is of conſiderable amount. 


Thus much may be ſaid upon the compariſon of boun- 
ties, prohibitions and drawbacks. — It is now proper to 
ſubjoin ſome remarks of a miſcellaneous nature reſpecting 
theſe objects. 

1. If a ſtate advances the firſt coſt of any eſtabliſhment, 
it is from an expectation of its repayment ſooner or later, 
or of deriving directly or indirectly an annual profit from 
it equivalent to the intereſt of the money expended ; or it 
is plain it does what no wiſe individual would do, whea 
obliged to borrow at a high intereſt, and to ſuſtain heavy 
debts. 6 


2. It is to be wiſhed that when a bounty is thought to 
be proper, that it ſhould be allotted out of ſome ſpecific 
tax upon native ſubjects; by which me us not only the 
ſtateſman would be led to ſtudy and poiſe the comparative 
nature of his operations, but individuals be excited to 
canvas the arguments uſed in favour of contributions 


levied at their expence “. 
M 3. 


The Penſylvanian legiſlature, upon the principle that the money of the 
public was once the money of its individuals, lays down the followiag rule, 
the 
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3. As to letters patent for a ſhort term merely to en- 
courage inventions, they ſeem a neceſlary evil. They 
reſpect nothing that is old and accompliſhed by others, 
ſince to prove this againſt them annuls the grant; they 
are alſo profitable to the authors, only ſo long as they give 
ſatisfaction to the public; and they create no burthenſome 
general tax, the individuals to whom they relate chearfully 
paying the authors the amount in queſtion, in return 
for ſome ſaving or ſome convenience or pleaſure, to 
which they give riſe, —— The only improvement of 
conſequence therefore reſpecting them, ſeems to be a 
power of limiting their profits to a certain liberal a- 
mount; by allowing any ſet of adventurers to parti- 
cipate in the patent, who ſhall apply for leave publicly du- 
ring a given period, and ſhall pay to the patentee the pro- 
poſed compenſation in equal ſhares. 

4. As to commercial eſtabliſhments, actually ſupport- 
ed by means of permanent bounties or prohibitions ;— 
when various corroborating commercial laws of un- 
limited duration, have permitted or encouraged any de- 
finite courſe of action, it is unjuſt to repeal theſe laws 
ſuddenly and without any compenſation, where they have 
occaſioned enterprizes of a durable nature. The ſtate 


by interfering reſpecting commerce, takes upon itſelf a 


the fimplicity of which beſpeaks its ſagacious author,” 4 Before any law 
« can be made for railing a tax, the purpoſe for which it is to be raiſed, 
; « ought to appear clearly to the legiſlature to be of more ſervice to the 
« community than the money would be if not collected; which being well 
« obſerved (it is added) taxes can never be a burthen,” | 
The Engliſh laws afford inſtances of bounties paid out of ſpeciſic taxes; 
but they have been managed ſo as not to create the impreſſion in queſtion, 
the legiflature not having this object in view. 
_ certain 
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certain reſponſibility ; and ſubje&s would have little ts 
revere in a legiſlature which profeſſed itfelf by nature ver- 
fatile and inſenſible of thoſe wrongs to which its inter- 
ference had given birth, Taxes, which are by nature 
fluctuating, may be levied or remitted, and penal and 
many other laws may be altered ; but commercial laws, 
reſpecting objects of flow and uncertain ſucceſs, require a 
permanent ſyſtem, The moment government legiſlates 
in commerce, it promiſes this permanency ; or to fay the 
leaſt, ſome degree of tenderneſs and conſideration when 
it deviates from it. Upon any other ſuppoſttion the le- 
giſlature « rains ſnares®” upon its ſubſects; and a new 
objection would hence ariſe to its interference in com- 
Merce. 


CHAPTER V. 


Of Commerce in Grain, Cattle, and Fidder. 


SHALL firſt ſpeak of what regards grain, which 
(of ſome kind or in ſome ſhape). is the chief food of 
the lower claſſes nearly in all countries, flouriſhes in all 
countries with little exception, varies its annual crops in 


Lord Bacon often uſes this expreſſion from ſcripture, -- Commercial 
undertakings that are even brief or occaſional, require for various reaſons, 
to be treated with ſome delicacy when they have been prompted by laws z 
eſpecially as ſuccedaneums do not always occur capable of immediately em- 
ploying the capital, talents, and other qualifications of the parties. 


M 2 all, 
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all, and is preſervable in all in perfection from one year to 
another. It is conſequently a commadity of the firſt mag- 
nitude ; and the general intereſts of ſociety ſeem to re- 
quire that it ſhould enjoy a free trade on two accounts :— 
Firſt, that by means of acceſs to the markets of all na- 
tions, the ſupply of grain to each may be kept as much 
without fluctuation in its quantity and price as poflible ; 
and next, that from the ſame beneficial acceſs to markets, 
conſtant motives may be given to extend and perfect the 
production of grain, for the better ſupport and increaſe of 
general population.—Theſe propoſitions ſeem ſo natural, 
that I ſhall not ſeck to make them clearer, farther than 
may be neceſſary in the fojlowing replies to objections. 


1. As to the precedents which are uſually urged againſt 
the free commerce of grain, the examples of Poland and 
of the African and Italian ſtates ſeem only to prove that 
the exportation of grain is natural in fertile countries, 
where other exports are deficient ; but not that ſuch ex- 
portation of grain is the cauſe of theſe countries wanting 
induſtry. America under different circumſtances, exports 
grain to her evident advantage; and Great Britain and 
Ireland are diſpoſed to favour its exportation by a bounty. 
On the other hand,. Holland freely imports its grain; 
and is eſpecially likely ſo to do from countries that are 
magnificent enough to pay a bounty for the privilege of 
ſupplying her *.—If the world had hitherto been conducted 


* « The bounty enables foreigners, the Dutch in particular, not only to 
eat our corn cheaper than they could otherwiſe do, but ſometimes to eat 
&« jt cheaper than even our own people can de upon the ſame occaſions ; 
& as we are aſſured by an excellent authority that of Sir Mathew Decker.” 

Smith's Wealth of Nations, B. IV. C. V. 


happily, 
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happily, and peace and plenty had always prevailed in it, 
precedents would then deſerve great weight: but as expe- 
rience tells us the reverſe, . men are perhaps more likely 
to be happy by avoiding, than by copying ordinary ex- 
amples ; eſpecially when it is conſidered to what accidents 
and inſtruments theſe examples are commonly owing. 


2. It is next objected to a free commerce in grain, that 
reciprocity of ſupply in caſe of need, is not poſſible for an 
exporting nation, eſpecially if it be numerous, —To this 
there are various anſwers, Such as, that facts prove the 


objection unfounded; becauſe large and populous countries 
(as for example France) have actually and ſeaſonably been 


ſupplied in time of need out of foreign markets, and have 
been able to pay the prices charged by foreigners. We 


may next obſerve that nature is rarely unpropitious to the 


ſame article in many diſperſed countries, in one and the 


ſame ſeaſon, eſpecially during ſucceeding years; the food 


of man has alſo more variety, and conſequently more 
reſources in it, than formerly ; and there is not only more 
foreign commerce prevailing than heretofore, (as well 
with ſtrangers as by colonization) but alſo a greater de- 
gree of commerce in every ſtate internally. Hence it is 
that fewer deſtructive famines have happened in Europe 
in modern than in former times; and almoſt never in 
countries accuſtomed to make large exports of grain.— 
And with reſpect to the magnitude of a ſtate, we may add, 
that the more extenſive it is, the more is the probability 
of its comprehending in itſelf a variety of ſoils, ſeaſons, 
and kinds of food, ſo as to diminiſh the neceſſity of its ſeek- 
ing food abroad; provided only the portion of food which 
Ic 
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it poſſeſſes within itſelf, is ſuffered to be equally diffuſed 
within it. 

3. But nations, it is ſaid, had better pay foreigners with 
any thing than with food, which is the baſis of population 
and of induſtry. The population here alluded to, it is to 
be obſerved, is that ariſing from artiſts. — And with re- 
ſpe to this difficulty, I muſt remark that keeping back 
corn to create and feed artiſts and their families, does not 
increaſe the certainty of ſubſiſtence occurring for other ci- 
tizens; but on the contrary, in ſcarce years, the increaſe 
of number (in the fame extent of territory) of thoſe who 
require artificial relief, tends to make the relief more dif- 
ficult. — The remainder of the objection in queſtion it is 
hoped is in ſome degree anticipated by a former remark, 
that where agriculture is imperfect, it demands attention 
in preference to arts; as the mode of ſecuring the joint 
preſence of agriculture and of arts more rapidly than can 
be expected by other means. Grain cannot be had with- 
out nature ; but arts and population will always follow 
circumſtances where the government is not defective. 

4. Proprietors in populous countries, we are next told, 
have motiues enough to raiſe corn, without having the leave 
of exporting it added. — Proprietors have certainly mo- 
tives enough for what they do; but they would certainly 
do more with more motives. When England, France, 
and other countries increaſe the cultivation of grain, in 
conſequence of increaſed opportunities of exportation, it 
proves how much actual may differ from hypothetical 
motiyes.—lf it is conceived that exportation is an uſeleſs 
_ encouragement to cultivation, on account of the goodneſs 
of home prices ; let it be replied, that nothing can be 

more 


1 

more uſeleſs than laws to prevent exportation, where 
exportation naturally can never be practiſed. — In ſhort, 
vent, or in, other words, ſelling well, is much more o- 
perative as an incentive to production, than a ſlowly 
increaſing population; as markets will grow up much 
faſter than ſupernumerary reſidents or children. And 
ſince when agriculture is properly eſtabliſhed, ſublift- 
ence will naturally occaſion marriages and children, the 
motives to the production of grain (as has formerly been 
obſerved,) will in ſuch caſe become doubled. 


5. But if ports are opened, the competition of foreign 
purchaſers, it is ſaid will become detrimental. — If na- 
tives however have the advantage of being at the ſpot 
of growth, to enable their buying grain at the earlieft 
moment and at the firſt hand, out of a ſuperabundant 
produce, without charges of tranſport added, it is all 
they ſhould expect. Whenever, in order to reduce 
prices, they check the exportation, they check at the 
ſame time time the production of grain. And when 
production is checked, ſcarcity is endangered ; and fo- 
reign grain muſt then be purchaſed in time of ſcarcity, 
not only amidſt foreign competition, but burthened with 
various tranſit charges. 


6. But a ſurplus of grain inſured at home, it is thought 
will prevent ſcarcity, and keep down prices. — With all 
deference I cannot conceive that any cultivator will pro- 
poſe to raiſe any ſurplus; that is, a quantity that will ex- 
ceed demand. The cultivator is not a patriot by pro- 
feſſion, but has profit for his object and will raiſe grain 
while it ſells well; and when it ceaſes to ſell well, or 

other 
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other articles ſell better, he will raiſe other articles. Nei- 
ther landlord nor farmer can afford that ſort of benevo- 
lence which implies their own impoveriſhment in order 
to feed a nation. — The only ſurplus that can be expected 
therefore ſrom the cultivator is an incidental one. If the 
cultivator then is allowed to aim at more than the home. 
market, he will always have enough for the home-market; 
and the home-vent, at equal prices, will * neceſſarily 
be preferred by him to a foreign one. 
| The ſuppoſition, that the export of grain varies the re- 
lations of value in ſeveral important articles in an unfavorable 
manner, ſeems improperly urged while theſe variations are 
(what they ought to be) gradual. If the cultivator 
for example by increaſing his wealth nominally raiſes 
| prices in a country, the ſovereign ought to call for more 
contribution from the land, (the beſt ſource of taxes) to 
reſtore the public revenue to its old proportions. Mages 
and ſalaries not depending upon permanent contracts, will 
naturally riſe, in ſuch a ſituation, to a new correſpondence 
with the natural claims of the parties, And if incomes 
conſiſting of fixed ſums of money, fink in value, it is to 
be remembered, that it is what has happened in every 
proſpering country, and what for the general good muſt 
neceſſarily be ſubmitted to. — In the mean time, where 
wealth increaſes, an alteration as to concerns without the 
country takes place, that is highly beneficial. The change 
of wealth within it, gives it a power of entering into com- 
petition for raw materials abroad ; and the ſervices of 
foreigners, their manufactures, their neceſſaries, all be- 
come obedient to the power of its money, — It is true, 
the riſe of prices at home renders the labor of artiſts 
nominally dearer ; but this being accompanied with in- 
creaſe 
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treaſe of capital and of machinery, and with other facilities 
attending an accumulation of occupations ; though it may. 
injure ſome manufactures, compenſates for itſelf in much 
the greater number (as England and Holland have found 
by memorable examples®. ) — So much for the objection 
concerning the variations expected to be introduced in 
values. 

8. Doubts having been ſtated, that foreign markets for 
the ſale of grain are precarious, I can only ſay, that this 
ſeems rather an odject of attention to the cultivator than 
to the public. — The cultivator will not raiſe nor yet ex- 
port grain at a loſs; nor will he omit any profitable fale 
at home. If there is any evil therefore in the export 
trade of | grain, time may be confided i in for its correction. 
— But as grain is an article of prime neceſſity, of which 
the growth is meant to be annually proportioned to its 
vent, and as grain has uſually occaſional deficiencies i in its 
crops in ſome country or other ; its favorable fale is to 
be preſumed upon, as much as that of any other commo- 
dity, eſpecially as it is on the whole leſs periſhable than 
many others. 

9. Bat the fine exportadion of grain it is fiid may oak 
tend to produce tumult. — The apprehenſions of theoriſts 
have probably conſiderably confirmed the alarms of the 


people, reſpecting the exportation of grain. Since how- 
ever it is found in England, that the occaſions. and the 


F here ſeems ſome juſtice even in the farther opinion; that as long as 
foreigners will purchaſe certain articles, notwithſtanding their dearneſs, the 
higher is the price which the native puts upon theſe, the more will be his 
country's gain; and when a competition at laſt ariſes which his exertions can- 
not overcome, that the reduction of prices will naturally ſerve for a laſt 


reſort. 
N diſpoſitions 


11 
diſpoſitions for tumult in many inſtances gradually give 


way to the force of reaſon, and the evidence of improve- 


ment; why may they not do ſo every where in the pre- 
ſent inſtance? And if freedom teſpecting the commerce 
in grain produces the wiſhed-for increaſe of the commo- 
dity itſelf, or of the means of purchaſing it; this muſt 
ſurely in time have its influence upon the public opinion, 
— But in order to perfect the commerce of grain it muſt 
always be remembered, that not only roads and canals 
ought to be improved and the barriers to internal trade 
aboliſhed, for the purpoſe of completing the diffuſion of 
the home crops ; but that accurate intelligence reſpecting 
crops at home and abroad, ſhould always be theroughly 
circulated ; that intercourſe with foreign metchants muſt 
be extended; that the conſervation of grain alſo from 
ſeaſon to ſeaſon, by ſpeculators and by other means, muſt 
be well obſerved; and that the capricious and ſehſeleſs 
prejudices of the commonalty, reſpecting articles of food 


that might occaſionally ſerve to ſupply the want of grain, 


muſt be gradually overcome. In the time of actual tu- 
mult alſo the public authority ſhould in any event pro- 
tet individuals and where it is diſcreet, maintain the 
law ; for while on the one hand, even juſtice and reaſon 
are not to be raſhly and abruptly ſupported, ſtill govern- 
ment. at proper moments ſhould be capable of firmneſs. 
And if after all we are to bow to opinion, let it fairly be 
ſtated ſo; that inferences from a caſe of compulſion max 
not be drawn to affect the other parts of commerce. 
But until this neceſſity for yielding (ſo diſgraceful to man 
and to his teachers and rulers) ſhall be made evident, let 


better things be hoped for and attempted; and let the in- 


troduction 
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troduction of good ſenſe reſpecting our ſubſiſtence be held 
as a debt to mankind, for the diſcharge of which every 
one is bound according to his talent and opportunities. 

10. The operatians of merchants in the commerce of grain, 
have been repreſented as detrimental, with little reaſon. — 
Their operations do not increaſe the expences on this ar- 
ticle*; as farmers in the abſence of merchants muſt under- 
take and be paid for the ſame ſort of employment, at a much 
higher rate ; beſides having their attention and capital 
withdrawn from their proper and more important object 
of cultivation f, (in which we are all fo deeply intereſted.) 

22% NA In 


®. The expences attending the conveyance of grain from the place of its 
growth to that of its conſumption and of ſtoring grain and the like, taking one 
year with another, muſt be paid for by the public, as being indiſpenſable. 
The ſpeculator, inſtead of increaſing, diminiſhes theſe expences, by the 
largeneſs of the ſcale of his proceedings z which admits of his employing 
ſyſtem in conducting them, — Other expences attending the acedle{s charge 
of ownerſhip in grain (ſuch as brokezage, commiſſion, and the like) are of 
a different nature z and being neither indiſpenſable nor univerſal, may or 
may not be reimburſed j for the ſpeculator incurs theſe from an expectation 
of repayment from the riſe of value in the commodity, and not from any 
ſenſe of compenſation being due to him from the public: (As proof of 
which, we may obſerye that the original cultivator of grain, who ſhall on 
theſe occaſions have kept his grain in hand, may profit by its. riſe, as well 
as the buſy ſpeculator.) — I may add that theſe ſpeculating expences to 
perſons in the habit of engaging in them ig a large way, are leſs than may 
de imagined, eſpecially as they chiefly conſiſt of the ſpeculator's own trouble. 
+ Jack of all trades will never be rich, ſays the proverb.* The law 
, « which obliged the farmer to exerciſe the trade of a corn merchant, ob- 
« ſtruted not only that diviſion in the employment of ftock which is ſo 
© advantageous to every ſociety, but it obſtructed likewiſe the improvement 
and cultivation of the land. By obliging the former to carry on two trades 
« inſtead of one, it forced him to divide his capital into two parts, of which 
© ons oply could be employed in cultivation, But if he had been at liberty 
© ta 
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In ſhort when occupations are in a certain manner ſubd?. 
vided, and then conducted by traders with large capitals, 
experience ſhews that comparative perfection and cheap- 
neſs are the uſual reſult. — As to the ſuppoſition, that the 
buyers of grain ſtand under natural diſadvantages, as the 
motives for buying grain are always more imperious than 
thoſe for ſelling it, this ſuppoſition not only overlooks that 
the ſeller has his neceſſaries depending on the completion 
of the bargain, as much as the buyer; but likewiſe, that 
the ſellers (whatever may be their deſcription) are nume- 
'rous enough to furniſh the certainty of ſome competition in 
favor of the buyer“. Moreaver whenever the price of 
grain 
© to ſell his whole crop to a corn merchant, as faſt as he could threſh it out, 
his whole capital might have returned immediately to the land and have 
© been employed in buying more cattle and hiring more fervants, in order 
to improve and cultivate it better. But by being obliged to fell his corn 
4 by retail, he was obliged to keep a great part of his capital in his granaries 
and ſtack- yard through the year, and could not therefore cultivate fo well, 
cas with the ſame capital he might otherwiſe have done. This law there- 
fore neceſſarily obſtructed the improvement of the land, and inſtead of 
© tending to render corn cheaper, muſt have tended to render it ſcarcer and 
6 therefore dearer, than it would otherwiſe have been. 
© An intercourſe eſtabliſhed between the farmers and corn merchants, would 
be attended with [other] effects beneficial to the farmers." In caſe of any 
of thoſe accidents to which no trade is more liable than theirs, they would 
find in their ordinary cuſtomer, the wealthy corn-merchant, a perſon who 
had both an intereſt to ſupport them and the ability to do it; and they 
© would not as at preſent, be entirely dependent upon the forbearance of their 
© landlord or the mercy of his ſteward, Were it poſſible (as perhaps it is not) 
c to eſtabliſh this intercourſe univerſally and all at once, © it is not perhaps 
« yery eaſy to imagine how great, how extenſive, and how ſudden would be 
the improvement which this change of circumſtances would alone produce 
« upon the whole face of the country. Smith's Wealth ef Nations, B. 4, c. 5. 


lt is not without its weight that the conſumer buys for the day, and 
that the grower has to ſell at once more or leſs of the produce of the year. 
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grain exceeds the means of purchaſe of the poor, the fet« 
ler's principal market vaniſhes}. The ſeller alſo has to ap- 
prehend the conſequences of the public odium, the fury 
of the populace, the interference of government, the mea- 
ſures of competitors, and the poſſible abundance of a fu- 
ture harveſt, together with the riſque of keeping what is 
ultimately a periſhable article t, and the certain attendant 
expences; all of which therefore are motives that ſtrongly 


perſuade him to an early ſale. The monopoly therefore 
.of an article that is ſo univerſal and extenſive, and that 
is alſo fo precarious and ultimately fo periſhable as grain, 
is peculiarly difficult; and to form this monopoly in a 
metropolis or in a kingdom, it is not enough to poſſeſs 

1 The poor conſume much more grain than the rich; not only as the 
rich mix various other articles of food with it, but as the number of the rich 
is much ſmaller than that of the poor. Sir James Steuart who follows the 
example of Sir William Temple in comparing the different claſſes of ſociety 

| to a pyramid, which js largeſt at its baſe, and diminiſhes as it aſcends ; ſays 
in another place * that the proportion of wealth found in the hands of the 
© loweſt claſs of the people, conſtantly regulates the price of grain z conſe- 
« quently let the rich be ever ſo wealthy, the price of ſubſiſtence can never 
* riſe above the faculties of the poor: An Inquiry into the principles of 
Political Oeconomy, B. 2, e. 28. 

+ The retailers of cheap and fluftuating commodities, who are accuſtam- 
eg to large profits, may ſometimes deſtroy a part of what they potleſs, to 
give a ſuperior value to the remainder. The. Dutch alſo deſtroy ſpices and 

the Portugueſe ſuppreſi their plenty of Brazil diamonds z but theſe are ſpon- 
taneous or accidental articles in the hands of great powers, and not articles 
raiſed by annual expence and labor and veſted in the hands of many petty 
individuals. But I believe we may conſider it as a maxim verified by experie 
ence, that wholeſale traders in a commodity ſo expenſively and generally raiſcd 
as grain, have never been detected in this barbarous and wild expedient, though 
(contrary to their wiſh) their grain may ſorgetimes inadvertently have periſhed 

vn their hands. 
| the 
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the quantity adequate to the ſupply of theſe vaſt objects, 
but alſo to poſſeſs whatever quantity others can introduce 
in competition with that ſupply. — But were theſe things 
otherwiſe, will the ſuppoſed difparity of motives alluded 
to between buyer and ſeller ceaſe, upon merchants cea- 
ſing to intervene between buyer and ſeller? If the ad- 
vantages of capital and credit ate fo much on the ſide of 


the merchant, will not the merchant rather be able to. 


buy cheaper of the grower than others, and conſequently 
be able to ſell cheaper to the conſumer ? — As to. all, mer- 
chants having a propenſity to monopoly; I muſt obſerve 


that merchants are much more diſpoſed to undermine 
each other, than to combine with each other; and that if 


they Were even diſpoſed ta combinations, a free trade would 
foon put an end to theſe, ſince it is chimerical to ſuppoſe 
that fuch follies can extend to foreign merchants who 
would have oppoſite intereſts reſpecting grain. In any 
event however ſince cultivators are equally diſpoſed to 
gain with merchants, if merchants were ſet aſide, cultiva- 
tors t would naturally adopt a part of the plans of mer- 
chants. — In ſhort inſtead of miſchief it appears demon- 
ſtrable that traders in grain are the authors of good; 
particularly in fruitful years, by retaining} a part of the 
then prevailing plenty to aid future deficient harveſts; and in 
ſcarce years, by fixing ſuch a price on the ſmall quan- 
tity of grain produced or poſſeſſed, as ſhall occaſion a 

1 Or clſc millers, bakers, or others who are concerned in grain, agd 
; whoſe. profeſſions while they are indiſpenſible to- the public are clearly 
ſuſreptible of plans of ſpeculation, 7 

Merchants preſerve grain in general in more perfection than the grown» 
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general frugality in its conſumption}, By their ex tenſivs 
intelligence alſo reſpecting the ſtate of crops and of demands 
in different parts, and by their capital or credit, merchants 
are enabled to reduce the ſupply, not only of each year, but 
of each country, nearer and nearer to a determinate and 


+ 1 is the intereſt of the people that their daily, weekly, ard monthly 
© conſumption, ſhould be proportioned as exactly as poſſible to the ſupply - 
© of the ſeaſon, The intereſt of the dealer in corn is the ſame. By ſupply- 
© ing them as nearly as he can judge in this proportion, he is likely to ſell. 
his corn for the higheſt price and in the greateſt quantity. © By taifing the, 
© price he diſcourages conſumption, and puts every body more or leſs upon 
© thrift and good management. If by raifing prices too high, he diſcourages 
© the conſumption ſo much, that the ſupply of the ſeaſon is likely to ge 
© beyond the conſumption of the ſeaſon, and to laſt for ſome time after the | 
© next crop begins to come in; he runs the hazard not only of loſing a 
© conſiderable part of his corn by natural cauſes, but of being obliged to fell | 
hat remains of it for much leſs than he might have had for it feverall 
months before.” © When the prudent matter of a veſſel foreſees that provifiong 
© are likely to run ſhort, he puts his crew upon ſhort allowance: though from 
© exceſs of caution he ſhould do this without any real neceſſity, yet all the 
© inconveniences which his crew can thereby ſuffer are inconſiderable, i in came 

© pariſon of the danger, miſery, and ruin, t> which they __ 
© be expoſed by a leſs provident conduct. 

When the government in order to remedy the inconveniences of a dearth, 
© orders all the dealers to ſell their corn at what it ſuppoſes a reaſonable price, 
© jt either hinders them from bringing it to market (which may ſometimes 
© produce a famine even in the beginning of the ſeaſyn ;) or if they bring it 
© thither, it enables the people and thereby encourages them, to ronſume 
© jt ſo faſt, as muſt neceſſarily produce a famine before the end of the ſeaſon, 
« The unlimited unreſtrained freedom of the corn-trade, as it is the only 
eſſectual preventative of the miſeries of a famine, ſo it is the beſt palliativs 
© of the inconveniences of a dearth ; for the inconveniences of a real ſcarcity 
cannot be remedied, they can only be palliated. No trade deſerves more _ 
© the full protection of the law; and no trade requires it ſo much, becauſe 
no trade is ſo much expoſed to popular odium. — IIS 
B. 4, c. 5 
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known average; and to provide the beſt and quickeſt pol: 
fible remedy to ſcarcity, whether natural or artificial, 
wherever it occurs. In ſhort, ſince it is their conſtant 
aim to collect grain at the cheapeſt time and to ſell it at 
the deareſt, this alone is beneficial to the public, were they, 
of no uſe in increaſing the quantity of grain that is my 
| ced®, — So much reſpecting merchants. 

11. Force reſpecting the commerce of grain, If at any 
time neceſſary, becomes ſo in conſequence of unwiſe re- 
ſtraints ſubſiſting in other parts of the public ſyſtem ; and 
whenever employed, is eaſily evaded by an abandonment 
either of the cultivation or of the commeree of grain. But 
if it be wiſe to direct the diſpoſal of grain when produced, 
it is wiſe (if practicable) to forte the cultivator to ptoduce 
it. — To complete however the ſyſtem of force in this par- 
ticular, would not only exceed the uſual limits of deſpo- 
tifnv itſelf, but prove a vain labor; ſince tyranny the moſt 
ſubtle and extenſive, by alike debaſing thoſe who exerciſe 


If the freedom of the commerce of grain is injurious to the cultivator 
by depriving him of the relief of ſelling his grain dear when his harveſt is 
mort; it muſt be obſerved alſo that the cultivator in a plentiful harveſt, 
in conſequence of this ſame freedom ſells his ſuperabundant grain at an im- 
proved price; and that the profit thus obtained upon 2 larger quantity of 
grain. may compenſate for the loſs ſuſtained upon a ſmaller one. Beſides, 
when cultivators contract to furniſh merchants and others with certain ſup- 
plics of grain, at certain prices, for a term of years; they voluntarily put 
themſclyes into the poſition alluded to, and prove how little it is to be com- 
plained of. —Speculators in ſhort imitate the part of commerce; they provide 
for futurity, as commerce provides for numbers at the moment; both of 
them tending to equalize ſupplies and prices: And if the cultivator ſhould 
even ſuffer from this in one way, be is benefited by it in a multitude of others; 
and in any event ought to ſubmit to the general intereſt in a caſe where 
ke has no pretext for a diſtinction. 


and 
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and thoſe who ſuffer it, is always found a Jeſs produdtivg 
reſource than ſpontaneous induſtry. 

12, Let us next then conſider the propriety of a permaneni 
bounty on the exportation of grain. — But I muſt here pre- 
miſe that no concluſion (either poſitive or negative) can 
be drawn from the ſuppoſed favorable influence of this 
bounty in Great Britain; ſince France is underſtood to 
have exhibited ſimilar events reſpecting grain with Great 
Britain, under a directly oppoſite ſyſtem®, — To ſpeak 
therefore upon principles of common ſenſe, we muſt decide 
that the firſt operation of a bounty on exportation, with 
reſpect to foreigners, is to enable them to ſubſiſt more 
cheaply and plentifully than before, and to rival the natives t 


It has been obſerved to have taken place in France during the fame 
* pericd; and nearly in the ſame proportion too, by three very faithful, dili- 
© gent and laborious collectors of the prices of corn; Mr. Dupr de St. Maur; 
Mr. Meſſance, and the author of the Eſſay on the Police of Grain. But 
© in France till 1764, the exportation of grain was by law prohibited; and 
© it is ſomewhat difficult to ſuppoſe, that nearly the ſame diminution of 
price which took place in one country notwithſtanding this prohibitiong 
© ſhould in another be owing to the extraordinary encouragement given to the 
exportation. Smith's Wealth of Nations. B. 1, c. 11. M. Neckar in 
his Tregtife on the Legiſlation of Grain confirms the general facts in queſtion 
reſpecting France, —* A fimilar decreaſe in the price of corn is obſervable 
© in the public fairs of all the markets of Scotland,” Smith's Wealth of N. 
tions, as above; 

This decreaſe in the market rate of corn would furniſh an excellent ſub- 
je& for a Prize Diſſertation z if ſufficient time were allowed to admit a 
proper inquiry into facts. 

F © There are many examptes of England's being fupptied with grain 
from Holland; and which is till more extraordinary; from the re-expors 
© tation of the very produce of its own fruitful ſoil.” Sir James Steuart's 
Inquiry into the Principles of Political Oeconomys Book 2, c. 9. — Seb 


alſo above p. 84. 
Oo whoſe 
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whoſe grain they conſume, more eaſily (at their on ex- 
pence) not only in navigation and trade, but in other pat- 
ticulars: And whether the continuance of the bounty 
for a courſe of time, increaſes the population or leſſens the 
crops of grain, of foreigners, ſubſiſtence at home in neither 
mode can thence immediately be benefited. —With reſpect 
to natives, the bounty on exportation at firſt diminiſhes 
the ſtock of grain for home ſupply; and by drain- 
ing the country in abundant years, conſtantly leſſens the 
quantity of native grain retained at home for the ſup- 
ply of deficient years. Inſtead of reducing prices for the 
natives, it encourages the cultivator to export his grain 
to foreign markets, until the ſcarcity at home ſhall ren- 
der the home price equal to the compounded amount 
of the foreign price and of the bounty (after deduCting 
from the latter only the charges of tranſport *.) - The 
bounty nevertheleſs though operating as a public burthen 
(direMly ſo by the premium paid on exportation, and in- 
directly by raiſing prices on the native home conſump- 
tion ;) is not of a magnitude to compenſate to the cul- 
tivator for bad markets ; and conſequently the bounty will 
not excite the cultivator to any very material increaſe in 
the production of grain beyond the natural demand. — Is 
it the cultivator then that is to be benefited by the bounty? 
Perhaps the cultivator is not aware of all the diſadvantages 
that accompany the bounty, in the mode in which it is 
uſually granted. If, for example, at the moments when 
he is allowed to export grain, he ſells his grain at higher 


It may be leſs chargeable to ſend grain to a near foreign market than 
to a diſtant native one. 


prices 
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prices than is natural; yet he is generally forbid to ex- 
port grain at other moments when he might obtain ſtill 
higher prices. If his prices riſe at home by means of the 
bounty, the prices of labor and of other articles are ſoon 
raiſed upon him in return“. If he receives the amount 
of a tax, he (as the proprietor of the land,) is ultimately 
the great contributor to the tax. In conſequence alſo of 
the charges of management, and perhaps of frauds, the 
whole tax levied is never fairly expended in bounties on 
native grain: and all the bounty that 1s received, is not 
received by the cultivator only, but often by the mer- 
chant ſolely. If the cultivator alſo has other land beſides 
that employed in raiſing grain, he pays the tax for that 
other land though not directly benefited by the bounty, 
(ſome cultivators paying largely to the tax, without rai- 
ſing any grain whatever.) Moreover, while the bounty 
in queſtion remains as a precedent, it becomes difficult 
for the cultivator to reſiſt the claims of various traders 
for ſimilar bounties. And in any event, the intereſt of 
the cultivator of grain muſt always be weighed in con- 
junction with thoſe of the reſt of the community; ſince 
it is not every country where wealth is territorial ; or 
every country whoſe territory and markets together are 
particularly ſuited for grain. — In ſhort, the ſcheme of a 
bounty on exported grain, in countries where the mo- 
nopoly ſyſtem is eſtabliſhed, ſeems to include ſtriking con- 
traditions. Burthens are laid on the ſubject to diſbur- 
then the ſubjeA; a project, operating by raiſing prices, 
is ſet on foot to reduce prices ; an artificial ſcarcity is 
made by exportation in order to produce plenty; the plenty 


The :lteration in the relative values of labor, &c. and of grain that will 
have been introduced by ſuch a bounty, will alone prove the neceſſity of 
aboliſhing the bounty by Now degrees where it is of long ſtanding. 
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that might ſpring from an importation“ permitted on cor- 
reſponding terms, is rejected; and while one bounty af- 
fects to conſider a mere phyſical ſubſiſtence as alone of 
value, other bounties (joined to prohibitions) encourage in 
other reſpects a variety of expenſive markets and of ſu- 
perfluous conſumptions. — But if it is wiſe to prefer grain 
to other eſculent vegetables, and to neglect other articles 
derived from the ſoil (which on oppoſite principles are 
oftener the objects of taxes than of bounties;) the bounty 
propoſed by ſeveral on the production of grain, ſeems far 
more eligible than the bounty on its exportation, A mo- 
derate bounty on production would tend for example to 
increaſe plenty within the national circle, thus reducing 
inſtead of raiſing prices; and after being judiciouſly and 
ſucceſſively applied to certain limited caſes in order to put 
things in motion at a ſmall expence, might after a certain ; 
time be finally relinquiſhed +. 

13. With reſpect to other particular reguiations of 
the commerce of grain, many have been propoſed ; and 


* The free importation of grain is indiſpenſable to the increaſe (if not to 
the ſubſiſtence) of a people; and where a people increaſe, lands will riſe, taxes 
will fit lighter, the country become more defenſible, and the arts improve, 
eſpecially when in connection with a reduced price of food, If the United 
Provinces and other maritime republics had been reſtricted to their own ſupply 
of grain, could their people have multiplied as at preſent, or could their little 
territory have yielded ſuch enormous land rents ? What a miftake, to ſuppoſe 
that no production is valuable but grain, when ſo little of it is ſeen growing 
in a country ſo much cultivated and ſo productive as Holland! — No mari- 
time ſtate can be expoſed to famine by a liberal policy in this particular; nor 
could any inland territory ſuffer from it that had enlightened neighbors. 

+ A bounty given on the conſumprion of grain would ſeem a ſingular ex - 
pedient: yet a bounty on its exportation amounts to a payment made on 
foreign conſumption, —Where is the perſ»n who would not complain if his 
poors-rate were charged with the expence cf a bounty on the conſumption 
even of the native poor; and much more then upon that of foreign poor 

if 
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if any were adviſable, it would be eaſy to ſuggeſt others. 
But of all regulations, liberty appears the beſt; for though 
liberty may have ſome inconveniences, they are leſs than 
thoſe of bad laws, (the intricacies and abuſes of which 
are aſtoniſhing, in proportion as we leave the path of na- 
ture.) Let us then be contented with the aſſurance that 
the earth taken altogether is always competent to feed 
itſelf; and that the greater is the number of its nations 
agreeing to traffic freely with each other in grain, the better 
will the annual ſupply offering for each be reduced to a cer- 
tain average; and the leſs will be the inconvenience from 
ſome countries buying out of the common ſtock when they 
are in want, and never increaſing that common ſtock by 
ſelling to it when poſſeſſing plenty. — We now quit 
the ſubject of grain, which has been diffuſely treated not 
only on account of its importance, but of the weight of 
prejudice, and I may add of authority * appearing on the 
ſide oppoſite to that here eſpouſed, 


CarTLE and FODDER ſeem liable to nothing that 
ſhould except them from the general ſyſtem of commer- 


cial liberty. 


As to cattle they can ſcarcely be conſidered as a local + 
commodity, either in a natural or political view. The 


I] moſt particularly refer to that of the celebrated M. Necker, whoſe trea- 
tiſe on the Legiſlation of Grain, and whoſe prize eulogium upon M. Colbert 
contain without any compariſon the ableſt defences of the ſyſtem of reſtrictions 
and regulations for trade, of any that have been publiſhed ia the preſent age. 

+ That is, confined to one ſpot in point of production and circulation. 
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breeding, uſing, fattening and conſuming countries for 
cattle, may all happen to be different; and in frontier 
places, a foreign may be much nearer than a home market, 
both for the ſale and purchaſe of cattle. Beſides, while 
cattle are alive, as they carry their own burthen, they 
travel to great diſtances for little coſt ; and when they are 
ſlaughtered, their hides, tallow, and other offals, and their 
fleſh when ſalted, being eaſily preſerved, obtain a wide 
diffuſion by means of carriage, as do the cheeſe and butter 
obtained from them, at all times. Theſe circumſtances 
ſhew how much one diſtrict may have it in its power to 
accommodate itſelf to other diſtricts, by adopting or by 
omitting according to the caſe, one or other branch of 
what reſpects cattle. — Cattle in ſhort are too valuable by 
their labour, their manure, the various ſuſtenance they 
yield, as well as by their various integuments, &c. not 
to make it important to mankind to have them on the 
eaſieſt poſſible terms, and in the mode alſo that ſhall ſub- 
ject conſumers and producers to as little inconvenience and 
loſs as can be accompliſhed for each claſs mutually. 


Fodder ſhould follow the principles proper for cattle, and 

I may add for grain (ſome of the ſpecies of which it in- 
cludes;) eſpecially as fodder in general improves by keep- 
ing. 
I know but of two obje ions. The firſt, that the bulk 
and weight of fodder compared with its little value, render 
it particularly local. But fo much of this objection as is 
true, may caſily be leſſencd by navigation, good roads, 
improved agriculture, and mechanical and other contri- 
vances, 
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vances . The ſecond objection to a free commerce in 
fodder to which I allude is, that, ſince the ſcarcity of fodder 
endangers the d ſtruction or the precipitate ſale of cattle ; no 
country poſſeſſing fodder ſhould part with it to other coun- 
tries, incapable of returning ſimilar aſſiſtance. To this I 
anſwer, that it is doubtful whether any countries poſſeſſing 
much cattle, are likely to be deſtitute of a fund of na- 
tive or elſe of foreign fodder, capable of ſerving occaſion- 
ally as a reſource to other countries. But in any event 
the beſt meaſure to prevent a nation being brought into 
danger of want at home, is to induce it to undertake the 
ſupply of a foreign market; which would quickly en- 
courage the growth of a large ſtock. If foreigners in- 
deed ſhall refuſe to admit fodder, except when their own 
ſupplies ſhall have failed them; negotiations ſhould be ſet 
on foot to remove this difficulty, as being a flagrant in- 
Jury to the common intereſt, In the worſt event, the 
competition of foreign purchaſers can never take ſo much 
out of the home market, as of itſelf to make a dearth at 
home; ſince the increaſe of home prices would in ſuch 
caſe (the great expence of the tranſit of fodder conſidered) 
ſoon ſtop their purchaſes, or make it preferable to feed 
cattle with corn, or elſe ſtimulate each party to the ſearch 
of other reſources. A perfect freedom in the commercial 
ſyſtem would even render it eligible for the moſt deſtitute 
country to ſell its cattle on cheap terms to the leaſt deſti- 

I mean ſuch contrivances as that of preſſing hay, by which it may be 
reduced into leſs than half its uſual fize, Perhaps the arts of chemiſtry may 
hereafter be applied to render ſome articles of food more portable for catthe, 
as fome have lately been more portable for man. Subſtances analogous to 


oil-cakes may be multiplied, In ſhort, the ingenuity of man applied to this 
moſt important ſubje would ſoon inſure conſiderable ſucceſs, 


tute; 
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tute; which being attended with opportunities of re- 
purchaſing, would be of conſiderable mutual advantage.— 
I muſt add that accounts of the ſtate of the markets for 
fodder, made out upon fair principles, and publiſhed 
weekly, with an inviolable regard to truth *, would ſoon 
circulate ſufficient intelligence to encourage the appear- 
ace of moderate ſupplies from various quarters in caſe of 
want, and ſuggeſt the quick preparation of further ſup- 
plies in caſe the diſtreſs ſnould be likely to continue. 


On the whole, whatever reſpects the ſuſtenance of man 
or of cattle, ſeems to ſtand apart from the common rules 
of commerce. In ſeeking national opulence, we muſt not 
entirely loſe the idea of men being of one race, and of 
men and animals and the great globe itſelf belonging to 
the common Creator of them all. It is here then, if any 
where, that we muſt avail ourſelves of that mutual aid 
which nature has provided for man, when ſhe allows dif- 
ferent places abounding in different commodities and dif- 
ferent wants, to have the means of a mutual intercourſe, + 


* Falſchood here would be a ſort of treaſon againſt the creation; but falle 
intelligence would deceive only once, and would afterwards amount to no in- 
telligence at all. 

+ I have not vindicated the freedom due to interna! commerce in grain, 
cattle and fodder, it is becauſe I conceive no debate can remain reſpecting 
it. The good of the whole being the object of a legiſlature, every ſubje& 
ſhould be made to ftand on a common baſis, — If in endeavoring to ſubſiſt 
ſubjects on the cheapeſt terms, merchants have opportunities of enriching 
themſelves, we muft remember that their peculations are allowed upon 
much leſs warrantable occaſions, (viz, in the ſhape of companies, corpora« 
tions, and monopolifts. ) 

P. S. 


=o 
p. 8. However reaſonable general principles may appear, it is always 
proper if poſſible, to verify them by fats, 1 have ſearched for ſuch fads on 
the ſubject of the commerce in grain, but by no means with ſufficient ſue- 


ceſs, Such as I have found Rated, have ſeemed to accord with general 


principles : but if they are objected to as inſufficient; fince they are obtained 
from ſome of the beſt authors, they will at leaſt more and more prove the 
imperfe&ion of modern commercial documents, and more and more ſhew the 
neceſſity of dme meafures being taken reſpecting them. It is with theſe 
feveral views and from a ſenſe of the neceſſity of the ſuſtenance of mankind 
being placed upon a ſolid baſis, that I have Tuppoſed it may be uſeful, to af- 
femble in the form of a poſtſcript, a few miſcellaneous poſitions and reaſon= 
ings upon the ſubject of grain, without pretending to be anſwerable for the 
accuracy of any one of them; arid I hope to be forgiven if I interſperſe a 
few remarks. 5 | 

1. © Nothing I mote common (fays Sir James Stewart) than go hear that 
an abundant crop [in England] furniſhes more than three years ſubſiſtence 3 
© nay 1 have found it advanced by an author of conſideration, that 4 
t plentiful year affords five years nouriſhment for the inhabitants,” * I am 
| on the coftraty apt to believe, that no atviudl product ever was ſo great 
© in England, as to ſupply its inhabitants fifteen months, in that abundance 
t with which they feed themſelves in a year of plenty.” © On the other 
© hand I am Inclined to ſuppoſe, that there never was a year of ſuch ſcarcity, 
t as that the lands of England did not produte greatly above fix months 
s ſubliſtenct, ſuch as the people are uſed to take in years of ſcarcity. * It 
i is far from being true, that the ſame number of people conſume always 
© the fatn quantify of food: In years of plenty every one is well fed; the 
© price of the loweſt induſtry can procure ſubſiſtence ſufficient to bear a di- 
© vifon; fool is not ſo frugally managed; a quantity of animals re fatted 
© for uſt ; all ſorts of cattle are kept in good heart; and people drink more 
+ largely, becauſe all is cheap. A year of fcarcity comes, the people are 
Ill fed, and when the lower claſſes come to divide with their children, the 
* portions art brought to be very ſmall; there is a great @conomy upon 
© confumptions 3 few animals are fitted for uſe ; cattle look miſerably ; and 


© a poor man cannot Indulge himſelf with a cup of generous ale. Add to 


all theſe circumſtances, that in England the produce of paſture is very 
4 confiderible, and it commonly happens that a bad year for grain which 
# procttts froth rains, is for the ſame reaſon a good year for paſture z and in 
© theeftimation of a crop evety clreumſtance muſt be allowed to enter. { Inquiry 
date the Principles of Political Oecenomy, Book I. C. XVII.) — The author 
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of the Three Trafts on the Corn Trade and Corn Laws reaſons much in the 
fame manner ; and adds, c we had ten as gocd yearf as ever were known in 
'© ſucceſſion from 1941 to 1751, nay if the common opinion is right we 
* had ſixteen. But where was the corn ſeen in 2751?” (P. 19 and 20, 2d 
Ed. 1766.) The author intimates that granaries are not to be met with 
to hold the quantities of ſuperabundant grain which are ſometimes ſuppoſed 
to exiſt. (Ib. p. 20, 21.) Perhaps it is right to ſuggeſt here, that the de- 
ficiency of bad years is in ſome degree ſupplied by more land being ſown 
with grain againſt the following ſeaſon ; and that the reverſe is done in 
years of abundance. 

2. In this country we have two peculiar reſources in caſe cf ſcarcity in 
grain, not common to wine countries; viz. the power of checking large 
breweries and diſtilleries; to ſay nothing of the making of ſtarch, &c. 
The ſtatements exhibited in the oppoſite tables and ſelected from the Three 
Trafs &c. above mentioned (p. 18, 140, 114, 118, 126, 131, and 144 
reſpectively) may be conſulted on this and various other branches of our 
ſubject. a | 

3. Seed corn in England is ſaid to be one tenth, and in France one fixth 
of the total growth ; a remarkable difference in favor of England or of Eng- 
fiſh agriculture, (See the Three Traci &c. p. 144 compared with p. 228.) 

4. The following paſſage reſpects the impraQticability of combinations re- 
ſpecting the commerce in grain.— Though ſome few concerned in the ex- 
© port may have larger dealings, yet he is reckoned no ſmall trader, who 
© returns one hundred quarters weekly; and multitudes do not return forty 
© quarters in that time. At the ſame time let us reflect on the number of 
« perſons who muſt be employed in the corn trade; to which may be added 
© than the others; and it may then be eaſy to judge, how far it may be 
© likely rhey ſhonld alt combine to inhance the price, more than the ſmallneſs 
« of the quantity may require; as the leaſt of them all in ſuch caſes, who 
4 ſhould fell through fear, neceſſity, or inclination, would break the knot, 
It is true, an cpinion or prepoſſeſſion that things are ſcarce, may ſome. 
© times accidentally run through the body, and raiſe the price; but nothing 
© but areal ſcarcity can ſupport it.” (See the Three TraFs &c. p. 19.) 

5. © Mr. King (as quoted by Dr, Dayenant,) tells us, that one tenth of 
s defeRt in the harveſt will raiſe the price of corn about three tenths above 
© the common rate; that two tenths of defect will advance the price eight 
© tent; and three tenths deficiency will advance it about one 6-10ths, (or 
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T A B L E to be placed oppoſite to p. 106, 


” 

Quarters Le s. d. | | 357 50,000 of the people in England and Wales Wheat 1 © 
Bread Corn - - 6,000,000 at 30%. «- = 9,000,000 © © 739,000 conſume in bread annually, each Barley 1 3 
Corn made into Drink - - - 93,000,000 at 20%, - 3,000, 00 © © $88,000 reſpectively Rye 5 1 
Oats, &c. for Cattle and Poultry 43,000,000 at 166. - 2,400,000 © © 623, 00 Oats 7 

| - — ——— Beſides that which is made into bread, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe the ol- 
Total of the Home Conſumption, Value C. 14,400,000 © © lowing quantities of the above and other ſorts of grain are annually expended 
Add the Value of 1-16th thereof for the Export /. 900, 0 © © in other uſes. 
Total Value of Corn conſumed and exported C. 15,300,000 © © Ws Wheat diftilled and made Starch, &c. 
— —— 35300, 00 Barley in Beer. 
5 Suppoſe the Money returned 4 Times a Year, 1- 4th is C. 3,825,000 © © 117,000 ditto, other Uſes, 
27461, 50 Oats, Horſes, Soup, &c. 
31,000 Rye, Tanners and Hogs, 
90,000 Beans and Peaſe, for Negroes, Horſes and Hogs. 
134,000 Peaſe for Sailors and Soup. 
gozoco Rape and other ſeed, for Oil, 
And this, excluſive of the ſeveral forts of garden ſeeds and pulſe ate green, 
{ 


of which we could form no idea, 


—  —— — — — — 


age of the Quantity of each Species of Grain — ly ex- 


| An Account of the total Amounts and annual Awerages of the ſeveral 
* and the Price of the middle Quarter thereof. Bounties cobich have been paid or Corn exported from England from 
Quantity. : = to Ar being Sixty eight Years, 
ears. | Barley, \ Malt. | — | Rye . [nd Bounty Sums total, | Annual. 
from| to * ars. ö ars. |b. ars. b.] q qrs. _ | | | 
4 J. is 4. J. s 4 
3 — 72 0 19580 L 7 Aar 7 TR 7 Ba : ell. 
rley Beal 7 17,887] of © 6741162 
I! 1726/27,661 [3 12 — Be e 5 Malt 71 * A l 2 206,648) zelle __ 
the preſent table reducing the malt malt into barley, and — into oats 3 three 


quarters of malt being allowed for two of barley, and two quarters of oats for 
one 2 See the Three Tracts &c. p. 144-5 compared with p. 115 


T AB L E to be placed oppoſite to p. 106. 


5 
varters 4. 4. d. 357 $0,000 of the people in England and Wales Wheat 1 © 
Bread Corn — bY . at 306. 9,000, 0 © o | | 7 9,000 conſume in bread annually, each Barley x 3 
Corn made into Drink - - - 93,000,000 at 20%. - 3,00, 0 © © - $,000 reſpectively — — . G 
Oats, oultry t 166. 000 © © 23,000 
aaa 172 PERS Nie — — Beſides that which is made into bread, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe the fol. 
Total of the Home Conſumption, Value C. 14,400,000 © © lowing quantities of the above and other ſorts of grain are annually expended 
Add the Value of 1-16th thereof for the Export . 900, 0 © © —_ uſes. 
| — rs, 
Total Value of Corn conſumed and exported C. 15,300,000 © © 90, o Wheat diſtilled and made Starch, &c. 


— 34 300,000 — — _ 
Suppoſe returned 4 Times a Year, 1-4th is C. 3,82 o © 117,000 ditto, other Uſes, 
_—_— , BY &* Þ WY 3 Oats, Horſes, Soup, &c. 
31,000 Rye, Tanners and Hogs. 
90,000 Beans and Peaſe, for Negroes, Horſes and Hogs, 
134,000 Peaſe for Sailors and Soup. 
, gozoco Rape and other ſeed, for Oil. 
i And this, excluſive of the ſeveral forts of garden ſeeds and pulſe ate green, 
; of which we could form no idea, 


— hs 


— — — — RR 


2 e of the Quantity of each Species of Grain annually ex- An Account of the total Amounts and annual Averages of the ſeveral 
LI — — 4 of the middle Quarter thereof. | Bounties wwhich bave been paid for Corn exported from England from 
| uantity. 1697 to 1765. being Sixty eight Tears. | 
ears. | Bar ley. Malt. | Oatmeal Rye Wheat Names ] Quantities. Bounty Sums total. | Annual. | 
from | to qrs. b. qrs. b. qrs. b. rs. Ib.| rs. b. — = a 
1697]1706|27,965 + 69728005 223 7 26,554 o 61,4296 Barley 5 6 — 8 G | 10 387 p - * 16 
| [1706[1726|27,661 [3 [219,060]3 596 Þ® | 39-480 [7 [12599 1c15 Malt 13565351 61612 6 1,706,648 6110425, 9711 51 5 
1726|1746|294 504 |- [193 5665 | 24296 |5 | 26,001 22 3,0667 Oatmeal 127,056'4] 2 6 15,8821! 1] 3 13311104 
1746|1765|66,741 + [514 7Þ | 536 442.7515 35778955 Rye iii 
1697 2681225328 + 7 ele 6 304591 [2 210,77 Wheat 5 31 5 o 35583, 108016 104 52,692 1515 
r | Oats: | Rye: | Wheat, Tel $3-243-980)7| [Gogh gta ray 
—.— 5 16 6 f D CoA T 21116 3 Ann. Export 487,41113 Annual Bounty 80, 102 700 | 
1706:172610 18 8 [2 310 140 1 Note. In all theſe calculations the Export from Michaelmas to Chriſtmas 1696 
1726]1746]0 17 9 11 1 4] 0 13 zz & 1 LUIn Y 20 is taken as part of 1697, which is incluſive, and 1765 excluſive, 
1746176 5 18 31 1100 13 8 2 #82 9 [N. B. The above table for want of documents is not made up from the com- 
16977765] 18 0 [1 1 710136 1 2 01 13 2 


1229212 mencement of the bounties; probably (ſays the author of the Three Tracti, 
IN. B. Oats are ſuppoſed 3-4ths of the value of barley; rye p. 119) becauſe © the export was not confiderable enough for notice; as a 


2-3ds that of wheat; and barley is ſuppoſed to coſt 3s 7d per © courſe of nine years cannot be thought too long to have elapſed before the 
quarter to convert it into malt for home conſumption, See the © laws could operate ſo far, as to enable us to export any material quantity, 
Three Tracłt, p. 115.1 © who before they took place uſed to be frequently importers.” The author 

then continues as follows: During the foregoing period of -cight years 


March 1759,—And from 12 Feb. 1700 to 29 Sep. 1700 no bounty was 
c S nor was any payable on oatmeal exported till 
© 1 May 1707, —— Which prohibitions, non-payment of bounty, and none 
being paid on oat- meal at firſt, would all together make a confiderable de- 


« duftion from the monies in the preceding table, could we diſtinguiſh their 
amount. See the Three Tra#ts, p. 119+] 


»“„ — 


— ͤñ  _ 


Average of the Quantity of each Species of Grain annually imported. | General Accounts of the Quantities of all the Corn exported 
cart. | Barley. | Oats. | Oatmeal,| Rye, | Wheat. | | and imported and the annual Averages thereof compared. 
fremy to [3o. 2 — 


1 Yeats. 


| — General Accounts. 
16977066 Y 402 228 4 NA 
— 1726 20 | — | 3,231 : from | to No.] Exports | Imports — 
8 17261746020 2,4034 [235515 16971706 9 | 1,668,904|- 9,02816| 1, 659,8 
169711765168 [1,1061- [14,878 17 1726 1746020 [9,488,037] 832, 85101 8,655,852 
ote. importation of malt is prohibited, and yet 381 qrs. 4 b. 1746;j1765|19 [13,852,176]3] 680, 65100 13,171,628 
have been imported ſince 1697, which are included in the above ac- 1697!1765163 133,143,980[711,591,940[2 11,552,040] 
count of Barley : _ - gh the oats = here Dr Years, Annual Averages. 
notice is taken in oregoing account exports, of ei N 8 
oats, beans, peaſe, or any grain, on which no bounty is given; Le. [No.| Exports Imports Exports excee 
the quantity of the firſt, it muſt be acknowledged, is very ſmall, 1697|1706| 9 [185,433 6 184,430 5 
but the quantities of the two laſt are at ſometimes pretty con- 170611726120 406, 709 fa 403,238 
fiderable. 1726174620 [4744435 |! 32,792 | 5 
1746] 1765]19 [729,061 |7 35238 
| 1 711765163 [487,411 [3 


— — — 


General Accounts of Corn conſumed, &c, 
Growth Conſumption Export Import 


Barley 446034272 — 444339125 — 171,253 — 1,106 
Oats 4,240,947 — 442524725 — 33737 — 159515 
* 1,06 3,652 — 1,030,000 — 36,591 — 12288 
heat 4, 046, 0 — 3,840,000 — 21% — 4,16 
— 
13,9 542474 cs. 
Seed 1,395,447 


OO a ä 


15,349,921 — 13,555,850 — 4225352, — 23,725 


B. The of exports and imports in this table difters a little from 
1 PPTP > an; cal 


the preſent table reducing the malt into barley, and the oatmeal into oats ; three 
quarters of malt being allowed for two of barley, and two quarters of oats for 


| - one of oatmeal, See the Three Tracts c. p. 1448-5 compared with p. 115 
_ : | and 228. 15. a 
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ſeen tenths,') (See the Three Traf?s Kc. p. 50. See allo i. 7. )—Mr, 
Neckar ſays, that for half a century the importation into France has not. 
borne a greater proportion to its total conſumption, than one or two per cent, 
and yet prices have often riſen 25, 50, and even 100 per cent, It is true 
the importation cannot always have been made in the quantity and at the 
moments when wanted, but this conveys a terrible ſatire upon the late corn 
laws of France; eſpecially as Mr. Neckar adds, that a remarkable failure 
in crops has been rare, and theſe fluctuations in price very frequent. 
(See his treatiſe Sur la Legiſlation & le Commerce des Grains, zme edn, 
Seconde Partie, p. 137-8.) 2 ; 

6. Bounties on the exportation and dutles on the importation of grain, 
are ſuſceptible of conſiderable management. Boynties on exportation ſon 
example may be given when grain is very low; they may diminiſh. propor- 
ticnally as grain riſes ; and when it arrives at ſuch a price, as ſhall be ſufficient 
for encouraging the cultivator and as much as natives ought to pay, they may 
ceaſe intirely : and again, when the bounties on exportation ceaſe, the duties 
on importation may leſſen, and go on leſſening proportionally as the prige of 
the commodity in the home market riſes, . Great delicacy alſo is requiſite 
in fixing the ſtandards for theſe ſeveral caſes, I ſay, the grain trade is ſuf. 
ceptible of management in theſe reſpects, where the ſyſtem of bounties and 
duties is in force: But in this country, the management in queſtion has by 
no means been obſerved. In the laſt century, in particular, the ceaſing of 
the bounty and the commencement of a duty, made an abrupt change of 25 
per cent. in ſorne caſes in the commerce of grain whenever the market price 
roſe the ſmalleſt poſſible fraction above à certain ftandaxd. Such jumps in 


een the arrangements of ſpeculators and be attended with 
great i to the public, (See Three Trafs &e, p. 80-84, and 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, B. 4. C. 5. at the concluſion.) | i 


7. If the crop hath failed, it begins to be felt in London In Osler; 
© and if it is nearly expended, it is known in April.“ (See Three Trafs &c. 
p. 84.)—The period (fays Mr. Neckar) when corn js cheapeſt in the greateſt 
part of France is from the beginning of November to the end of January. 
(Treatiſe fur la Legiſlation &c. as above, Partie Seconde, p. 109,) 

8. The common price of wheat through Europe varjes hut little, It is 
© notorious, that it is never below 18 Livres the ſetier (Wat is 24, the charge 
of Rennes) and that it ſcarcely ever riſes above 22.: therefore the average 
c price is 20 livres. (See the tranſlation of M. De Caradeuc de la Chalotais's 
ſpeech to the parliament of Brittany in the Three Tractt &c, p. 219.) 

P 2 N. 
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N, B. The author of the Three Tra#ts ſtates a ſetier of wheat when at 20 livros, 
as equal to £1 13 6d} for the London quarter. See ib, Mr. Neckar how- 
ever ſays that corn has long been cheaper in France than in England ; and 
he ſtates the difference upon an average at 20 per cent; and ſays that it is 
to be dated from the period when our ſyſtem of bounties commenced in Englard. 
Treatiſe Sur la Legiſlation &c. as above. Partie Seconde, p. 19. 

9+ »The author of Reflexions ſur la Police des Grains en Frances et en 
0 Angleterre, in order to convince the French that ſo much corn cannot be 
* exported from France, as to be hurtful, whil& other nations have ſo much 
© to ſpare; gives (at p. 49) the annual average of the exports [of other na+ 
© tions] from Europe as follows; viz, 


| Setiers 
© England for 25 years average . 1,020,000 
© Poland, Dantzick, the North, and Holland - 7,350,009 
© Sicily, Barbary, and Archipelago * * 1,630,000 
10,000,000 


E That is, about 5,417,000 quarters London meaſure; and if the growth 
© of France as he fays excluſive of the ſeed is 35,000,000 ſetiers (or 
© 138,958,33 London quarters) what reaſon can the French have to fear 
4 that tes great à quantity will be exported by them, when the exports of 
© all Europe do not amount to one third of their own growth ? And as 
© our growth beſides ſeed appears to be two thirds of theirs, our fears ſeem 
+ much worſe founded (at leaſt in common cafes and when the want is not 
« general throughout all Europe z) fince the number of people in England is 
« never eſtimated at half the number of thoſe in France." See Three Tracli 
&c. as above, p. 227-8, 

10. Every year gives new aſſurances of che improbability of a ſachine ta- 
kirg place from the want of grain, in any part of Europe where common 
prudence is uſed. North America offers a new aſſociate in our grain ſyſtem ; 
potatoes and other articles of food vary our reſources; commerce be- 
eomes more and more free in moſt European countries, both internally and 
externally ; and the agriculture of theſe countries is in a ſtate of equal im- 
provement ; to ſay nothing of the poſſibility of the caſtern quarters of Eu- 
rope ſoon offering larger ſupplies of this commodity, than heretofore, 

11. An author of the firſt conſideration, - to whom the age is deeply in- 
&cbted, and whoſe work if abridged and ſomewhat differently arranged would 
became the manyal of every refleQing politician, han | wacky rp 

Wealth 
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Wealth of Notions, B. 4. C. 5. near the canclußan) that though great ua. 
tions can ſcarcely ever ſuffer from the exportation of their corn, yet in 4 
Swifs cantou or ſome of the little ſtates uf Italy, it may perhaps fometimes 
be neceſſary to reſtram it; as the ſupply of a neighbouring large country 
laboring under dearth and under a contracted ſyſtem of corn laws, may e- 
poſe the ſmaller fate to the danger of an equal dearth. —1 thould rather 
ſuppoſe, if the ſmaller ſtate was open like Holland to the general market 
of Europe, that the demand for grain on ſuch an occaſion would greatly 
contribute to eprich the ſubjects of the ſmaller Rate, by making them the 
channel of a great and lucrative trade. If the ſmaller country is ſuppoſed 
to labor under bad laws which impede its intercourſe with other countries, 
what it undergoes in this caſe is a voluntary, and net a neceſſary calamity ; 
and not meriting conſideration in this place. A. ſmall inland ſtate therefore 
which is inacceſſible to foreign ſupplies, ſeems the only one likely to be 
peceſſarily affected by larger ſtates in its neiguborhood purchaſing conſider- 
able quantities of grain in its markets, Such ſmall inland Rates therefore 
ought to form granaries againſt a time of diſtreſs ; and the difficulty of land- 
carriage which prevents its markets being repleniſhed with eaſe, ili operate 
in a certain degree againſt their being caſily exhauſted, 

12. Mr. Neckar gives the following account of the reſtraints to which 
the commerce in grain when he wrote his treatiſe, was liable in various 
countries neighboring to France. In Italy grain is always exported by 
4 licences, which are ſuſpended or renewed every ſeaſon ; in Switzerland 
and in Savoy an abſolute prohibition has prevailed for many years; the 
« greater part of the Auſtzian ſtates bordering upon France, follow the ſame 
« pratice; in Auftrian Flanders, exportation i only occaſionally permittcd ; 
in England, it is forbid after grain has riſen to a certain price 3 in the 
4 Levant it is permitted or forbidden, according to circumſtances 3 in Bar- 
„ bary, they limit the quantities; in Spain and in Portugal, they arc in 
„ continual want; and even in Sicily, whoſe only object is cultivatiog, 
exportation is not permitted till they are aſſured that a ſufficient pro- 
© viſion remains in the country,” (See his Treatiſe Sur I Legiſletion &c, as 
above, Premiere Partie, p. 37.) 

13. The following particulars reſpeAing France are ſelected from 
Mr. Neckar's Treatiſe juſt quoted. Stating the conſumption of bread at 
one pound and a half for each perſon and the population of France at twenty- 
four millions; he ſuppoſes that the corn neceſſary for each perſon amounts 
to two ſeptiers annually, and to forty-cight millions of ſeptiers in the whole: 
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Computing the ſeptier at 20 livres upon an average, he ſays, this makes 2 
value in the whole of 960 millions of livres; and adding to this the re- 
mains of the preceding crop, without reckoning the ſeed, we have 1000 
millions of livres for the value of the ſtock in hand at each ſeaſon of harveſt, 
He conceives however, that for ten years preceding the time of his writing, 
France had imported more corn than ſke had exported. (See as above Partie 
Premiere, p. 59, 215, and 20.) 

14. It appears in the tables extracted from the Three Tra#ts &c, (See 
abbve, p. 106) that the annual export of England upon an average and under 
the operation of a ſyſtem of bounties, is ſuppoſed barely to haye amounted 
to the thirty ſecond part of our annual confumption 5 while the annual 
average import made under certain reftraints, has only been the five hundred 
and feventy-firſt part of it. Upon eonfulting the work in queſtion, we find 
in another part of it, that the greateſt inſtance of annual export (viz. in 
2750) did not amount to one ninth part of our computed ordinary annual 
conſumption ; and our greateſt inſtance of annual import does not appear to 
have been worth naming. (See the Three Trafts Cc. above mentionedy 
p. 144-5, with the tables in the preceding pages of that work, upon which 
this aſſertion is founded.) 

15. Mr. Neckar having ftated various inftances, in which corn has riſen 
matenally in conſequence of its exportation being permitted, it may be al- 
lowable to cloſe this long poſtſcript with the following remarks, Firft, corn 
can never riſe much, or continue long, above the ordinary market price 
prevailing for it in commerce at large, (unleſs in the ſingle caſe alluded to in 
the x 1th article of this poſtſcript,) if a perfect freedom both of importation and 
exportation be allowed for it at one and the ſame time; for no country 
fairly connecting itſelf with the general market and allowed to take its 
meaſures in time can ever experience great fluctuations. Next, the evils 
of a non-importation plan, as they generally make the ſequel of a non- 
exportation plan, fo ought they to be taken into account upon this occaſion 
as 2 eounter-balance gf-the Typpeled advantages of the non- exportation plan. 
Thirdly, in the gHapter of the preſent wor to which this poſtſcript betongs 
{ſee p. 88-9 have endeavored to ſtate the favorable confequences of a na- 

triſc in the nominal value of produce, the quantity of this produce not 
being ſuppoſed diminiſhed in order to create the riſe ; which ſtatement I 
need not therefore repeat. Indeed the whole of what I have written in this 
treatife goes to ſhew the benefit ariſing from every nation and every great 
clafs of people in a nation, making the moſt of what they poſſeſs, in a fair 

| market. 
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market. Farther, the natural remedy to the increaſe of price in corn, is 
an increaſe following in its production; and accordingly we find that after 
the edit of 1764 had permitted an exportation, its production in France is 
on all hands agreed to have increaſed, Laſtly, great revolutions in commerce 
ought never or at leaſt rarely to be ſudden; and particularly in an object of 
ſuch magnitude and delicacy as grain. The author of the Three Trafs &c, 
ſo often quoted, mentions the inconvenience attending a ſudden freedom 
given to, and afterwards withdrawn from, the commerce in grain, ſome 
years ago in Turkey. (See his treatiſe as above, p. 33-4.) The very feel- 
ings of the people form an eſſential obje of attention, even where they are 
not particularly favored in their liberties, In every country (ſays M. 
Neckar) where the people without being debaſed by ſlavery, meddle neither 
© in legiſlation nor adminiſtration, it is difficult to reaſon with them, and 
© dangerous without precautions to command them: they muſt be conducted 
© like an irritable child ; they muſt have addreſs employed with them ra- 
© ther than force, be habituated before they are directed, and led inſtead of 
© being conſtrained,” (See his treatiſe above cited, Partie ſeconde, p. 163, 
92-3, and Partie premiere, p. 85.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


Of the Navigation Laws of Great Britain, 


HE navigation laws of our empire have been par- 

ticularly celebrated as well by foreigners as our- 
ſelves.—lt will not delay us much to fee the hiſtory of 
ſuch of them as have had any conſiderable n 
and have been of a — nature. 


la 
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In Queen Elizabeth's reign (1562,) the carrlage by (6 
of corn, wine, and other articles, and the taking, cu- 
ring and carrying by ſea of fiſh, were regulated with a 
view to © the maintenance and increaſe of the navy.“ 
But in 165r the long parliament of the common-wealth 
from jealouſy to the growing navigation of the Dutch, 
| enacted more generally, that no commodities (colony or 
T vther) ſhould be imported into the empire; unleſs in veſſels 

| folely owned and commanded, and principally manned by 
ſubjects of the empire; and, where the commodities were 
foreign; unleſs intirely conveyed in ſuch veſſels from the 
ſpot where the commodities grew, or were uſually in the 
firſt inſtance tranſported by ſea. Goods however, originally 
produced or firſt tranſported by fea from an European ſtate, 
and thence imported into the empire in veſſels owned by 
the ſubjects of that ſtate, were excepted j as well as ſome 
other peculiar caſes. — Theſe principles underwent con- 
| ſiderable vatiations in 1660 and 1662 by whit is com- 
* monly deemed our navigation law *. Reſpecting our 
colonies, for example, none but the ſhipping of the em- 
pire were allowed to carry commodities ts them, nor yet 
from them; and certain © enumerated + commodities” 
could not even then be carried from them out of the em- 
pire, without being firſt unladen in ſome other part of 


— — —— — 


| * 12 Ch. II. c. 18, and 14 and 14 Ch. II. e. 11. The Navigation Act 
* of the Long Parliament of the Common-wealth becoming extinct after the 
| reſtoration of Charles IT. as the act of an uſurped power, its proviſions as 
fie as they were adhered to were re-enatted by the Reſtoration Parliament. 
"+ Viz. - Sugar, tobacco, cotton, &c. Hence the phrafes in our com- 
thtrciat wiſters of envhicpared and non-eriimerated commodities; — Som dr 
the enumerated articles howev2e were afterwards allowed to be cartied by 8 
Erect courſe, in ſhibs of the empire, to places ſouth of Cape Finiſterre, 
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the empire. Again, (to paſs over various ſpecific proviſions) 
no veſſel was deemed to belong to the empire that as not 
built f (as well as owned) in it; nor to belong to a fo- 
reign ſtate, unleſs it had been at leaſt built in that ſtate z 
and unleſs in each caſe the maſter and not fewer than 
three-fourths of the mariners, were ſubjects of the nation 
in queſtion. — Such have been the great rudiments of our 
Britiſh navigation laws; which have ſince been rendered 
more and more rigorous in their principle, though they 
have been modified as to ſome particular hardſhips which 
had followed from them. 


We have now to make the following obſervations. _ 

1. It appears from this account that there was at leaſt 
one nation (the Dutch) which knew how to profit by the 
freedom of navigation; and that England inſtead of 
emulating that nation and attempting to make herſelf a 
joint carrier with her for the world at large; prompted 
other nations by the precedent ſhe gave, to adopt exclu- 
five ſelfiſh riavigation laws on their ſide; 

2. We may perceive that the lorig parliament judged 
more wiſely of the means for increaſing ſa:lors, than the 
| Tucceeding reſtoration parliament ; by omitting to inſiſt 
upon any particular country where ſhips ſhould be con- 
ſtructed. Liberty being allowed to purchaſe ſhips where 
they were found cheapeſt, freights muſt become more 
reaſonable, and failors increaſe in conſequence, By in- 

1 By the formee 6f the afts of Charles II. it was ſufficient with repe 


to the veſſel, if the was either owned or built at home 3 but by the latter o 
theſe acts, both circumſtances were rendered indiſpefible,. 


C troducing 
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troducing new ſpecimens of ſhip- building into the coun- 
try, ſailors and ſhip builders would each poſſeſs a means of 
improving their ſkill. An increaſe of the number of 
merchant-ſhips, would alſo increafe the probability of 
profitable occupation, in the repair of them. The leſs 
native timber likewiſe was conſumed in mercantile veſ- 
ſels, the more would remain for the public navy and 
for domeſtic uſes ; (a conſideration of high importance, as 


| oak-timber is of ſlow growth, and our own is not only 


deficient in quantity, but is ſuperior in quality to any that 
can be imported.) In ſhort, the Iong parliament ſeemed 
to feel that it was the profeſſional man that was wanted, 
to transfer en board the public navy, in time of war; 
and not the machine for carrying goods, which is al- 
ways procurable from foreigners when the merchant or 
tranſport ſervice requires it, and little ſerves the pur- 
poſes of war. Modern examples confirm this na- 
tural principle; by ſhewing that ſhip-building, the grow- 
ing of timber, and the number of ſeamen, may eaſily exiſt 
without any connection one with another. Holland for 
inſtance, without any native timber and though building 
upon awkward models, has had numerous freights and 
ſeamen and a conſiderable navy. France, with little 
timber and comparatively few merchant ſeamen, has ex- 
hibited a numerous navy, built (by the help of the ma- 
thematicians it has employed) on models more perfect in 
various reſpects than our own. America on the other 
hand, though accuſtomed to build ſhips for ſale upon in- 
genious models, and though not deficient in ſeamen, has 
found herſelf unable to keep even frigates at ſea ; while 
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ether nations, ſcarcely to be called maritime, borrowing . 
their models (like the Romans of old) from others, have 
with the utmoſt eaſe abounded in ſhips of war, as far as 
theſe alone can give maritime ſtrength. — In ſhort, tra- 
ding and not naval ideas, principles of monopoly inſtead of 
principles of defence, and a love of artiſts, rather than of 
ſeamen ; appeared to direct the reſtoration parliament in 
this part of its navigation law.— It would have done more 
wiſely to have abated, rather than increaſed the ſtrictneſs of 
the commonwealth law, by granting privileges in her ports 
to all ſhips of all countries, whenever navigated with a 
certain portion of her own officers and ſeamen®, 

3. Having conſidered our navigation ſyſtem as a mea- 
{ure of politics and as a ſcheme for encouraging the ſhip- 
building manufacture; we come laſtly to view it as a pro- 
ject of ceconomy, — Permanent laws for inforcing the uſe 
of cheap and convenient modes of conveying maritime 
commodities, ſeem ſuperfluous : It is therefore defence, 
rather than gain, which ſhould form the great object of 
navigation laws. But I think it may be fairly contended 
that we have taken the moſt expenſive mode of providing 
for defence, — Our preſent navigation laws (if they act at 
all, and without acting they are of no moment, ) impoſe 
the burthens which follow: firſt, the extra expence of a 
native navigation, in thoſe caſes where a foreign naviga- 
tion could be had cheaper ; next, the frequent delay of 

® The French in an edi& of Dec. 29, 1787, paſſed in favor of the Ame- 
ricans and in many reſpects full of political wiſdom, have ſhewn that the 
place of the conftruRion of ſhipping is not an object of their firſt attention, 
— K is fil wonderful however that both England and France ſhould con- 
tinue to regulate the commerce of the United States with their Weſt India 
iſlands, upon a bigotted and temporary plan ; eſpecially as good ſenſe would 

hare a double advantage in favor of the power that ſhould firſt exploy it. 
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waiting for native opportunities ; thirdly, the extra delay, 
riſque, damage of goods, and loſs of intereſt of money upon 


the inveſtment at ſtake, whenever the laws render the 


yoyage unneceſlarily circuitous ; laſtly, the. check to the 
increaſe of trade (either in the way of fale, purchaſe, or 
agency) which often occurs from one or other of theſe 
obſtacles. Though burthens of this kind which are not 
meaſured and recorded in office books, ſeldom affect the 
minds of mechanical ſtateſmen ; yet they certainly merit 
the attention of the public. If we reflect at the ſame time, 
that navigation laws operate through long periods of peace 
with great ſtrictneſs (being indeed uſually imperfectly ob- 
ſerved during war) we ſhall find that theſe laws on the 
whole form an expenſive ſchool for ſeamen; and if we 
conſider. farther, that it is a ſchool oni that they ought ta 
form, and not a trap for erecting a claim afterwards to 
the impreſſed and involuntary ſervices of ſeamen, we ſhall 
eaſily fee that our maritime defence is to be accompliſhed 
by better methods than thoſe we have choſen. — For ex- 
ample, why may not the body of ſeamen that is conſtantly 
kept in pay in our guardſhips be made rotatory ; by diſ- 
miſting half of the private ſeamen every fix or twelve 
months, and replacing them by landſmen? Why may not 
the body of ſeamen maintained in peace, be increaſed in 
ſuch proportions, as the national ſavings here propoſed and 
the neceſſity of preparing ſeamen for a time of war, ſhall 
warrant? And as ſea-occupations are faſcinating to many 
young . people, why may not naval arts and ſciences be 
taught more currently throughout the country than at 
preſent ; to give opportunities for propagating the infec. 
tion in nen as well as to render nayal talents more 


5 general. 
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general, Why have we not the experiment. of a fea 
militia tried with reſpe to private ſeamen? And why is 
there not a law to fix a quota of ſeamen, to be furniſhed 
by each diſtrict of the realm, in cafe of war? — It does 
not require much acquaintance with mankind, to foreſee 
the outcry that would probably occur, were any of theſe 
ſchemes to be propoſed for execution ; but let us con- 
ceive that navigation laws were now for the fir? time in 
contemplation, Is there any ſenſible man in Britain fo 
prejudiced, as not to fee that a project that ſuffered mari- 
time commodities to be conveyed to or from us only in 
bottoms of a particular fabrick, and prohibited various 
trades unleſs through the medium of a double vayage, with 
a view to prepare a body of merchant ſeamen, out of which 
the ſtate (for the purpoſe of any war or of any ſtation) 
might violently ſeize any numbers that it might want; I 
ſay, is there any man, who thinks that ſuch a project 
would be well received in a country of chriſtianity, of 
liberty, of knowledge, and of arithmetical calculation ? 
Surely the propoſer of this, as a new law, would be viewed 
with the moſt decided horror ; and any of the ſchemes I 
have mentioned, whatever fancied inconveniences may 
nnu be ſuppoſed to belong to them, would ſeem prefer- 
able, —T ſhall add nothing farther ; except to ſuggeſt, that 
peace is the time beſt fitted for a practical review of the 
preſent queſtion, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of the Intereſt of Money. 


COME now to the laſt queſtion reſerved for dif- 

cuſſion in the Appendix, though not for deciſion ; 
namely, The regulation of the intere/? of money. It is ne- 
ceſſary to ſpeak of it here, as I have purpoſely omitted to 
Notice it when treating of the beſt general means of en- 
couraging commerce. 

Intereſt of money is uſually a tribute to the wealthy 
or to perſons without occupation; whereas the loans 
themſelves upon which ſuch intereſt is paid, are much oftenex 
applied to uſeful enterprizes or to juſt occaſions than 
merely to ſupport luxury or caſe. It is not wonderful 
therefore that borrowers find more favour with the public 
than lenders, At the ſame time (we muſt add) whenever 
governments reduce the rate of intereſt in favor of bor- 
rowers ; they generally wiſh to leave it at, or only a little 
below, the ſtandard which would naturally occur for the 
majority of loans; that the attachment which men of 
property naturally have to home ſecurities, may not be 
too much impaired, If the rate ſhould be fixed too low, 
lenders would venture their money abroad, or elſe uſury 
would in defiance of laws creep in at home ; and to puniſh 
uſury in the latter caſe, would only make the uſury the 
greater, as the lender would demand an additional * 
mium as an indemnification for this riſque. 
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Laws in Great Britain limiting legal intereſt to fivs 
per cent. certainly have not wholly prevented uſury ; nor 
did they when intereſt was authoriſed at ſix or ten per 
cent. nor can the urgent occaſions of the needy be pre- 
vented, or the tricks of men of addreſs who pretend to 
ſupply relief to ſuch be always detected or defeated, — But 
I believe the breaches of the laws againſt uſury are con- 
fined to fewer and to leſs flagrant caſes, than is commonly 
apprehended. Many loans paſs under the cognizance of 
numerous witneſſes *; the rate of another claſs of loans 
is fixed by habit; and the rate of another claſs, where 
no contract has taken place, is decided retroſpectively by 
the law; which, with the natural circumſpection of lend- 
ers, who will wiſh not to debar themſelves from uſing the 
influence of the law and of character for the recovery of 
diſputed debts, are ſo many ſeveral proofs that moderate 
laws againſt uſury have conſiderable effect. Indeed where 
law and practice nearly coincide, they generally at length 
coincide entirely; and therefore I ſuſpect, that (except 
thoſe artful emoluments which craving creditors are apt to 
ſuperadd to every rate of intereſt,) we have comparatively 
but little uſury occurring in this country ; except in thoſe 
caſes where the principal tranſaction itſelf is of a nature 
to be held dubious in courts of law or by the feelings of 
mankind, or elſe where the caſe is.novel in its appearance, 
or laſtly where it is ſo evidently equitable that character 
cannot ſuffer from the diſcloſure of the inſtanee.—In ſhort, 
the caſes are ſo many where the law has effeR, in conſe- 
quence of its not varying much from the natural courſe. 
of things; that it operates in many other caſes by the force 
of habit alone, and becomes a ſort of ſtandard in a con- 


As clerks, agents, lawyers, executors, guardians, truſtees and others. 
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kein which in every other view of it is governed by ar- 
hitrary calculations. 

Such ſeems to be the potber of temperate laws on the 
ſubject of intereſt. — As to the beneficial tendency of ſuch 
laws, F have already remarked that the majority of thoſe 
who borrow, are likely to be perſons meriting protection. 
There is alſo no doubt that commerce, manufactures; 
agriculture, and every other object in Which money is 
uſed, and where its uſe is paid for, muſt flouriſh by the 
fall of intereſt, (not excepting the inſtance of the lender 
himſelf, as far as he Is conſidered merely as a part of the 
general public. )— But whether theſe are ſufficient grounds 
for invading that freedom of action which in general is 
due both to individuals and to commerce, is a queſtion 
upon which I ſhall not here decide; though I hope it will 
at ſome period or other be determined by fair and by re- 
peated experience; how far intereſt ought or ought not to 
have its ultimatum fixed by laws*. 


I ſhall only add therefore the following remarks; — It 
cannot be diſſembled that caſes oſten occur, where an 
uniform regulation of the intereſt of money has incon- 
veniences. For example; it is well obſerved that one 
rate of intereſt may be admitted for a caſe of low whole. 
fale, and another for that of high retail profit; one for a 
caſe of capital to conduct buſineſs, and another for a caſe 
of extraordinary occurrence and diſtreſs in which it is 


* Tt may in any event be proper to fix by law, what rate of intereſt 
ſhall be allowed in caſes where the rate has not been previouſly/ determined 
by private contract; and yet, where the equity of. ſome charge for intereſt 
is undoubted. At leaſt, ſome mode ſhould be pointed out for the decißon of - 
this rate; ſuch as a reference to arbitrators, or to a court of law or of mer- 
chants, — But a proviſion of this kind it is to be obſerved, is diſtinct from" 
the eſtabliſhment of a genera! ſytem of laws for regulating intereſt, 
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in queſtion to reſtore buſineſs ; one for a caſe of great and 
another for one of ſmall riſque ; and ſo for other inſtances. - 
Conſiderable however as theſe ſeveral difficulties are (ari- 
ſing from the limitation of intereſt by laws) contrivances - 


may perhaps be adapted * for remedying or diminiſhing - 


; ® Commiſſionets may be appointed to lend, or to authoriſe others to 
lend, in particular inſtances, at higher rates of intereſt than the common; 
general or particular inſurance offices may be inſtituted for ſeparating the 
charge for the riſque of money, from the charge for the uſe of it; or public 
banks may be privileged to lend at an increaſed rate upon the pledge of 
ſhop goods or other uſeful prop:rty, nn 
depoſit of apparel and trinkets, 

A plan for loans from the public purſe at a high rate of intereſt under 
the conduRt of adminiftrators, is given in a late publication intitled & The 
« Increaſe of Manufacturer, Commerce and Finance, with the Extenſion of 
« Civil Liberty, propoſed in Regulations for the Intereſt of M:ney ** A bank 
called the Mont de Piat“ for loans on pledges, at a high intereſt (ſuch loans 
ſeeming extended even to youthful ſpendthrifts) has been inſtituted fince 
1777 at Paris, (for the account of which ſee M. Neckar on the Adminiſtra- 
tion of the Finances, Vol. III. Ch. XXII) and other examples on the 
continent of Europe might be cited of a like nature. For the Engliſh 
ſyſtem reſpecting pawn-brokers (whoſe loans muſt not exceed £10 ſterling 
and who ſeem eſtabliſhed with a view to deſlrey, rather than to continue 
the credit of expenſive perſons, their charge being £20 per cent. per annum.) 
See the 24 Geo. III. ch. 42. — The Memoires fur les Chinois publiſhed at 
Paris in quarto (ſee vol. iv.) intimate (in an expreſs and long article upon 
the ſubject of the intereſt of money) a ſimilar delign in the Chineſe go- 
vernment. Indeed the high intereſt on money in that country (of near £30 
per cent. per annum) is ſuppoſed by the writer of the article in queſtion in 
theſe Memoirs, us intended to anſwer the further purpoſe of making monied 
men diſinclined to landed purchaſes ; in order that the land in China may 
aftence remaly exened and callivated in ſal pwtiome by the Indefiricus poor 
and middling ranks of people. (p. 361 &c. and p. 336 &c.) 8 

In the caſe of banks inſtituted for loans at a high intereſt on an extenſive 
ſcale, it may perhaps be found proper to eſtabliſh in certain caſes, a circu- 
lation of intelligence between ſuch and the uſual great public banks for 
diſcount in the ſame country, | 
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them; in which caſe the proviſion of legal opportunities 
for ſupplying the ſeveral occaſions which individuals may 
have for money, would be found the beſt preventative 
againſt extortioners (whoſe inſenſibility as was intimated 
above, increaſes with their offence.) — But in ſaying this, 
I muſt at the ſame time obſerve that particular projects, 
however ſpecious, may fail of their intended effect, either 
from inſufficiency or from abuſe. In theſe circumſtances, 
an abolition of all regulations whatever of the rate of in- 
tereſt, may perhaps be made an ultimate reſort for curing 
inconveniences ; and, if accompanied with proper general 
meaſures for confirming public and private credit, may 
produce the wiſhed for ſucceſs, | 

Two inſtances within our own time, ſhew the power 
of circumſtances in theſe caſes, diſtint from laws. — 
Before the American war, while legal intereſt was at 5 per 
cent. the Bank of England diſcounted in various caſes at 
lower rates, and lands were mortgaged at 4 per cent, 
At the cloſe of the ſame calamitous war, the Britiſh 
government, (liberating itſelf from the curb of its own 
uſury laws). found it practicable to barrow upon a criticiſed 
ſecurity at 51 per cent. (with the addition of a few mo- 
mentary charges for agency, prompt ſupply, inſurance 
againſt an uncertain market for reſelling its ſecurities, and 
the uſual compliments paid to candidates for miniſterial 
favor.) — Theſe inſtances ſhew that the nattral courſe of 


things is often as deciſive in its effect, as laws; fince in 


the one caſe the market rate of intereſt ſtood below and 
in the other only a little above the legal ſtandard, governed 
in this reſpect by the . of dere, rather than by 
rules. 
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The laws which prohibit compound intereſt in all caſes 
whatever, ſeem evidently founded in miſtake or in igno- 
rance of buſineſs. When the lenient creditor ſuſpends his 
demand of intereſt for the accommodation of the debtor, 
this favor deſerves as high a rate of return, as the loan of 
the principal money itſelf ; and intereſt upon the intereſt 
ſhould in ſuch caſe be authoriſed by the laws ; eſpecially 
if the delay of payment ariſes from a breach of contract in 
the borrower. Whatever the lender might have lawfully 
demanded, and when received might inſtantly have con- 
verted into principal-money (by placing it in the hands of 
the ſame or of another borrower,) ought not to be pro- 
| hibited being compounded with the original principal, and 
yielding an equal intereſt with that principal ; for laws 
ought to proceed upon fixed theories, and not upon forms. 
If a demand therefore can be proved to have been made 
for due payment of intereſt which has not been complied 
with, that demand ought ſo facto to convert the accru- 
ing intereſt into a principal. Debt ſhould not be allowed 
to accumulate upon any one by ſtealth ; but it is a falſe 
policy which ſuppoſes the debtor always intitled to ten- 
derneſs, and the creditor never ; and a policy which if 
carried to its utmoſt length, would operate to cancel the 
principal debt itſelf, 


* See farther on the queſtion of regulating the intereſt of money, Sir 
Joſias Child's New Diſcourſe on Trade, &c. (paſſim) on one fide ; and 
Mr, Bentham's Treatiſe recently publiſhed on this ſubject, on the other, 
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